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For the American Bee Journal. 


Texas Convention. 





The Texas Bee-Keepers’ Association 
convened at the apiary of Judge W. H. 
Andrews, at McKinney, Collin County, 
at9a.m. The meeting was called to 
order by the President, Judge Andrews, 
who introduced Dr. N. P. Allen, Presi- 
dent of North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Society, and stated that he would pre- 
side over our meeting. A pleasant 
shade was sought under the boughs of 
a large apple tree, which Judge 
Andrews told us was planted by him- 
self 13 years ago; it was over 12 inches 
in diameter. We were situated in close 
proximity to the —_ bees which 
seemed to enjoy the balmy breezes as 
much as their masters, who had assem- 
bled in their behalf. 


After an expression of general good 
feeling toward Dr. N. P. Allen for hav- 
ing honored our Society with his pres- 
ence, the general order of business was 
taken up, and called by the Secretary. 
Committees were appointed as follows: 
Committee on resolutions, committee 
on subjects for discussion, and commit- 
tee on apiarian supplies: after which 
Dr. N. P. Allen delivered the following 
address : 

I am happy to meet so many who are 
interested in the cultivation of the 
honey bee—glad to be able to throw in 
my might to aid you in developing the 
honey resources of your great State. 
This is a ‘“‘land of flowers,” and mil- 
lions of them are wasting their frag- 
rant sweets upon the breezes, for the 
want of bees to gather it. Millions of 
pounds of sweet nectar are going to 
waste every year in your State; ay 
to supply all the sweets necessary for 
the consumption of the people. Pure 
honey is the gift of the great Creator. 
He makes the forests and fields, the 





myriads of flowers, rich with honey ; He 
—- the broad prairies with flowers, 
and fills their delicate honey-cups with 
nectar, suitable for food for the Gods ; 
He gives us the honey bee, endowed 
with an instinct for gathering and stor- 
ing it, in waxen cells, for the use of men. 
Man was endowed with reason, intel- 
lect, Lee een and was given con- 
trol over the animal, vegetable and min- 
eral kingdoms ; yea, he was commanded 
to go forth and *‘ subdue the earth.” 

The ory! bee can be controlled by 
man in its labors of honey gathering, 
comb building and brood-rearing, so as 
to produce large amounts of honey, or 
to *‘ increase and multiply” to an un- 
limited extent. Franklin subdued the 
lightning, and Morse made it subserve 
the interests of man in transmitting 
news from place to place with light- 
ning speed! By the aid of steam, man 
traverses both land and water. 

Mr. Langstroth invented the mova- 
ble-frame hive, which gives us entire 
control of the labors of our bees, so as to 
make their labors a source of pleasure 
and profit. But in order to utilize this, 
we must study its nature and instinct, 
and become familiar with its habits. 
The standard works and text books on 
bee-keeping, will give us reliable infor- 
mation, and the bee periodicals will 
keep us posted concerning all the late 
inventions and discoveries in manipu- 
lating and controlling these little busy 
workers, as well as teach us how to se- 
cure and market the honey crops. By 
availing ourselves of these helps, we 
can learn in a short time what it took 
years to learn by observation and ex- 
perience. We must avail ourselves of 
the movable frame hive, which gives 
us entire control of the colony; we 
should also obtain the best race of bees 
for honey gathering. 

We have the black or German bee, 
the Italian, the Cyprian and the Albi- 
nos from which to select, and the Jung- 
les of Asia are being searched by 
enterprising Americans, with the hope 
of obtaining other varieties superior to 





those we now have. Not only should 
we avail ourselves of the movable 
frame hive and the best race of bees for 
gathering large crops of honey; but we 
should employ the best implements for 
manipulating our bees. As the agri- 
culturist avails himself of the best ma- 
chinery for the cultivation and harvest- 
ing of his crops, so we must avail our- 
selves of the best implements to enable 
us to control our bees, and to make 
them profitable to us; securing our 
honey in the best shape for market. 

The honey extractor enables us to se- 
cure large amounts of pure honey, and 
to return the comb to be filled again 
and again by the bees. 

The bellows-smoker enables us to 
subdue and control our bees while ma- 
nipulating them. By the use of 1 and2 
pound sections, we can get our honey 
stored in convenient and fancy shape 
for the market.’ 

Comb-foundation, made of pure bees- 
wax, is extensively used in aiding rapid 
comb-building in the brood-nest, and 
as starters in section boxes. 

Last, but not least, we should look 
well to the natural bee pasturage and 
where that is lacking, supply, as far as 
possible, with artificial pasturage. 

Here we are favored with a honey 
flow from 8 to 10 months in the year. 





desert and waste places to bloom in the 





We, in the Northern and Middle States, 





have to ~ our bees in cellars, or pack 
them in leaves or chaff upon the sum- 
mer stands, while your bees need but 
little, if any protectors. Indeed, this is 
aland of flowers, a ‘‘land that flows 
with milk and honey,” capable of sus- 
taining an immense population. 

Allow me to congratulate you upon 
the posese you are making in the sci- 
ence of bee-keeping, and in developing 
the honey resources of this great State. 
We bid you “God speed,” and ask 

our co-operative in building up the 

ational Association. 


Judge W. H. Andrews gave his 
annual address, which was able and full 
of enthusiasm. He said he knew of no 
other profession in which the minds of 
men ran more in the same channel, in 
which there was more fraternal friend- 
ship, ora more earnest desire to dis- 
seminate knowledge, than among sci- 
entific bee-keepers. He was glad to 
meet so many brethren on this occa- 
sion, and felt greatly encouraged in the 
success of the organization. It not only 
showed the desire for the perpetuation 
of our society, but the untiring zeal 
which its members possessed. 

In 1870, at Sulphur Springs, in Hop- 
kins Co., the Texas Bee-keepers’ As- 
sociation was organized, and he had the 
honor of presiding at the organization ; 





FIRST DAY.—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The committee on subjects for dis- 
cussion reported. The first subject was: 

‘* What is the best method of pre- 
venting excessive increase? ” 

Judge Andrews was selected to open 
the discussion. He uses the American 
side-opening hive, and an empty hive 
being at hand, he illustrated his method 
of preventing excessive increase by 
maniputating the hive. He calls the 
side which ~ 2. the front; the oppo- 
site, the back. When aswarm issues 
he takes out the three front combs, and 
reverses the position of the others in 
the hive, in order to disorganize the 
brood-nest ; at the same time removing 
all the queen cells, he puts an empt 
frame next to the back. then a full 
frame of comb and brood ; then another 
empty frame; then a full frame; then 
another empty frame; he then fills up 
the hive with the remaining full combs 
after the removal of the first three, 
which, if full of honey, can be removed 
to his store-room. Combs containing 
brood can be used to strengthen nuclei, 
by placing the empty frames near the 
back; he will have them filled with 
— worker comb, and by the time:the 

rood-nest is re-established in the back, 
all desire to swarm will have passed, 
and he ‘has a strong colony, ready to 
commence in the supers. 

S. S. Lyday uses the simplicity hive; 
his method was similar to that just 
described, except that after removing 
the queen cells, and re-arranging the 
brood-chamber, his bees were hived in 
the upper story, which was placed over 
the parent colony. 

The next subject was, ‘‘ Which is the 





most profitable, extracted or comb 
honey?” The discusion was opened 
by Mr. M. H. Davis, who said that he 


could produce extracted honey at 4% the 
cost of comb honey, and that his 
extracted honey he could sell at 16%¢ cts. 
per lb., while his comb oe was 
worth only from 20 to 25 cts. per Ib. 

Mr. 8. 8. Lyday said that it had been 
his experience, that extracted honey 
was the most profitable. 

M.S. Klum said that in his market, 
extracted was the most profitable. 

Judge Andrews said that comb hone 
was most profitable, all things consid- 
ered. The time employed in extract- 
ing, and the expense of putting it up in 





an attractive sha for the market, 
were items that should not be over- 


but as bee-keeping was carried on by | looked, while comb honey in single- 
few persons, and they so widely separa- | comb sections and boxes, was ready for 
ted, and the means of public convey-|the market as soon as taken from the 
ance so limited, the Society lasted only | hive, without any further expense. 
ashort time. He thought it was kept; ‘* Will it pay to co-operate in pur- 
up two years only; but it was the | chasing supplies?” was discussed, and 
means, in that short period, of encour- | referred to the committee on resolu- 
aging the industry to that extent, that | tions. 

opkins Co. produced more ag than| “The best marketable shape for 
any other County in the State, though | honey,” Dr. Howard said, that it 
oa a small portion of the County was depended upon the market; but that 
adapted to bee-culture. small packages in an attractive shape 

In July, 1878, the society was re-or-| found ready sale. _ 

anized at Greenville, Hunt Co., when | _Judge Andrews said that the 1 fb sec- 

e again had the honor of being elected | tions and extracted honey in glass jars 
its President. To-day, Collinand Hunt | pleased the fancy best; that we mus 
counties produced more honey than aay |put up our hone 
other 2 Counties in the State; and Col- | ape ; we must “‘ tickle the fancy.” 
lin Co. was capable of producing a| M. H. Davis put up extracted honey 
greater income from its honey resour- | in Mason jars, which held 6 lbs., neatly 
ces than from the raising of wheat. labled, with a notice printed on the 


in an attractive 





After a general expression of good | lable—“ Return this jar and receive 





feeling b 
adjourne 


all present, the meeting | 15 cts.” 
p. m. 


till Dr. N. P. Allen gave some very inter- 
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esting, as well as practical and instruc- 
tive hints on marketin —-. He re- 
commended small packages for extrac- 
ted honey, in glass or tin cans, neatly 
labeled. They must be showy, and as 
Judge Andrews remarked, we must 
“tickle the fancy.” He gave some 
statictics on sales of extracted honey in 
2 lb. tin cans attractively labled, com- 
pared with those of the same kind of 
honey in the samejsized cans not labeled, 
which illustrated the fact that fancy 
labels sold the honey ; he was in favor 
of the 1 tb sections for comb honey. 
Judge Andrews brought out some 
extracted honey ina3lb. Mason jar, 3 
years old, which was only partially can- 
died; it looked neat, and attractive. 
Adjourned till 9 a. m. to-morrow. 


SECOND DAY—MORNING SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order by 
Dr. N. P. Allen, and the committee on 
resolutions made the following report : 

Resolved, That the Texas Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association recognize, in the intel- 
ligent management of the honey bee, 
an economical source of wealth to the 
country, and an easy means of obtain- 
ing one of the richest luxuries of life, 
within the reach of almost every fam- 
ily. Adopted. 

Resolved, That we take steps at once 
to secure to the members of our Asso- 
ciation the benefits of co-operative ef- 
fort, in securing bee-keepers’ supplies, 
by electing a State agent to make terms 
with manufacturers and transportation 
companies, both as to purchases and 
freights. Adopted. 

Resolved, That we recommend to the 
bee-keepers of the State to organize lo- 
cal Bee-Keepers’ Associations, and to 
order the apiarian supplies through the 
agent of the State Association. Adop- 






































ed. 

Resolved, That we recommend to be- 
ginners to adopt the simplicity hive. 

After some discussion in regard to 
narrow top-bars and wide top-bars, 
Judge Andrews said that he did not 
think that open-top frames possessed 
any advantage over the closed-top, but 
from the fact that the simplicity hive 
was made and kept in stock by dealers, 
and all the fixtures were made to fit 
that style of hive, he was in favor of 
the resolution. Adopted. ‘ 

Resolved, That bee-keeping is a more 
lucrative and less laborious industry 
than stock-raising or farming. 

After discussion, by several parties 
whose experience favored the resolu- 
tion, Judge Andrews was called upon 
to give his experience. He said, that 
after estimating his bees at their cash 
value, his profitslast year were 45 per 
cent., cost of labor 5 per cent. ; while 
his income on his Jersey cattle was 23 
per cent., and the cost of labor 18 to 20 

er cent., showing a great balance in 

avor of his bees, both as to labor and 
profits. The resolution was adopted. 

Resolved, That we tender the thanks 
of this Association to Messrs. Scovell 
& Anderson, of Columbus, Kan., for 
the exhibition and donation of hives 
and fixtures from their factory. Adop- 





















































ed. 

Resolved, That we terider the thanks 
of this body to Dr. N. P. Allen, of 
Smith’s Grove, Ky., President of the 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Society, 
for the interest he has manifested in 
honoring our Association with his pres- 
ence, in —— over our delibera- 
tions, for his intelligent advice, and for 
the enthusiasm his words of encourage- 
ment have awakened among us. Adop- 


ted. 

Resolved, That the Texas Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association tender thanks to Judge 
W. H. Andrews for his pioneer efforts 
in the bee-keeping enterprise, and for 
the pains he has taken to exhibit the 
practical advantages of bee-keeping, 
and to make this Association a success. 
Adopted. 

Resolved, That invitation is extended 
to lady bee-keepers to attend the ses- 
sions of this Association and become 
members of the same. Adopted. 

G. M. Cooper, J. P. Nenny, J. R. 
Wilmeth, Committee. 

The Secretary announced that the 
“doors” of the Association were open 
for the reception of members; that the 
only requirements for the gentlemen 
were to sign the constitution and pay 


aN. 


eral persons availed themselves of the 
Ss to become members. 

he election of officers was next in 
order. The following was the result of 
the election: W. H. Andrews, Presi- 
dent, McKinney, Collin Co.; 
Davis, Vice-President, Howe, Grayson 
Co.; Wm. R. Howard, Sec., Kingston, 
Hunt Co.; S. S. Lyday, Treasurer, 
Honey Grove, Fannin Co. 
Adjourned till 2 o’clock p. m. 


SECOND DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order by 
Dr. N. P. Allen. 

Mr. F. F. Collins, of Austin, had just 
arrived, and many were the words of 
encouragement he spoke. He regretted 
not being with us sooner, but sickness 
in his family prevented ; however, he 
was proud to meet with so many bee- 
keepers; it was an indication of suc- 
cess to the Association. 

The President announced that while 
waiting on the committee on supplies to 
report, that a few subjects for discus- 
sion would be in order. 

‘*Dysentery; its cause and cure,’’ 
was suggested. Several had never seen 
a case of it. 

S.S8. Lyday asked, whatis dysentery 
or bee-cholera ? 

Dr. Howard believed it to be a dis- 
ease of the digestive organs, causing 
restlessness, thin, watery discharges of 
the feces, to be voided ever and anon 
in the hive or out of it,as the case 
might be. There was, doubtless, high 
febrile excitement which the bee suf- 
fered, constantly growing weaker and 
more sluggish, and, finally, death en- 
sues. It does not affect every colony in 
the same yard at the same time, nor 
every member of an infected colony. 
There is a diversity of opinion as tothe 
cause of the disease. Some say bacteria, 
some starvation, some one thing and 
some say other causes. He was of 
the opinion that it could be caused at 
any season of the year, and from what 
experience he had had, he believed that 
excessive gorging with honey, and over 
confinement in a damp, cool atmosphere, 
such as we have during our long spells 
of wet weather in the winter and spring, 
were conducive to the disease. e had 
lost several colonies in the last 3 years. 


Judge Andrews asked, why did they 
not all die, all being subject to the same 
conditions. 

Dr. Howard said that extreme heat 
or extreme cold would excite the bees 
and they would consume more honey 
than was necessary for their health in 
a moderate temperature. Colonies dis- 
turbed during confinement are more 
- to become diseased, if they have 
plenty of stores accessible. As an even 
temperature is conducive to the health 
of bees in confinement, so will extremes 
be conducive to disease. The cure 
was simple but not always available—a 
good cleansing flight,in a warm, dry 
atmosphere. A clean hive would be 
advisable, in order to relieve the bees 
of the task of cleaning out the dead, 
and removing the unwholesome stench. 

M. 8. Klum lost afew colonies that 
were weak,a few years ago, by that dis- 
ease. 

Judge Andrews offered a suggestion 
to beginners. He would recommend 
them never to go among the bees with- 
out being provided with a good bellows 
smoker. 

M. H. Davis asked, if a bee-veil or a 
bee-hat did not have a tendency to make 
bees cross. 

Some thought that itdid. Judge An- 
drews said that a veil was only neces- 
sary when bees were swarming, as then 
he could not intimidate them with a 
smoker. 

‘‘ Which is preferable, naturalor arti- 
ficial swarming ?”’ was next discussed. 

Dr. Howard said that it depended en- 
tirely upon what the bee-keeper wished 
to accomplish. If he wished numbers, 
regardless of honey, artificial ape | 
was to be preferred; but if he wishe 
to prevent excessive increase and run 
for honey alone, the manner described 
by Judge Andrews, yesterday, was pref- 
erable. All agreed on these points. 

** The chaff hive” was next discussed. 

Some one asked: Would it pay in 
Texas ? 
Reply : They had not been tried for 
summer and were considered unneces- 









the sum of 25 cents ; ladies free. Sev- 


H. | and 3d, it was wholly unnecessary. He 


Judge Andrews said that he would 
not have one in his yard unless he had 
some one else to work with it. It was ob- 
jectionable, first—because it was expen- 
Sive ; 2d,it was too heavy to handle; 


wintered 2 nuclei on one frame of 
honey each, on the summer stand, with- 
out any protection, the past winter. 
The committee on apiarian supplies 
made the following report: 

We find on exhibition the simplicity 
bee hive, with and without chaff pack- 
ing; arrangements with surplus honey; 
arrangements in the shape of all-in-one- 
piece simplicity sections; cases and tin 
separators ; simplicity bee-feeder; comb 
foundation made ona Dunhain machine, 
also one piece of comb drawn out from 
foundation of the same make, from 
Scovell & Anderson, Columbus, Kan., 
all made in good style, which we recom- 
mend as first-class goods. 

We also find the Quinby smoker, with 
cold-blast attachment, and Quinby bee- 
veil, which we recommend as indispen- 
sable to bee-keepers, and which on trial 
give entire satisfaction. 

We also find honey knives, extract- 
ors, queen cages, etc.. from various 
parties, which we consider as valuable 
utility to bee-keepers. 

We also find Cook’s ‘* Manual of the 
Apiary,” *‘Quinby’s New Bee-keeping,” 
the Weekly Bree JOURNAL, Gleanings 
in Bee-Culture, Bee-Keepers’ Magazine, 
Bee- Keepers’ Instructor, and Kansas Bee- 
Keeper, all of which are up with the 
times and ably edited by practical bee- 
keepers, and are respectfully recom- 
mended to the bee-keeping fraternity. 
Respectfully submitted, Wm. R. Gra- 
ham, M. H. Davis, C. E. Chappell, 
Committee. 

The report was received and the com- 
mittee discharged. 

F. F. Collins introduced the subject 
of electing a State agent, through 
which to purchase apiarian supplies, 
anda delegate to send to the National 
Convention, and nominated Dr. Wm. 
R. Howard, of Kingston, Hunt Co., for 
State agent, which was carried. 

Judge Andrews was nominated for 
delegate to the National Convention. 
Carried. 

F. F. Collins was then elected to rep- 
resent the Association at the National 
Convention, in case, from any cause, 
Judge Andrews could not go. : 

A vote of thanks was tendered Judge 
Andrews and family for their kind hos- 
| in entertaining members from 
abroad. 

The Secretary was instructed to send 
a copy of the proceedings tothe AMER- 
ICAN BEE JOURNAL for publication, 
and also respectfully invite other bee- 
papers to copy; also to send a copy to 
the leading Texas papers, requesting 
all county and local papers to copy. 

The Convention then adjourned to 
meet in McKinney, Collin Co.,on the 
last Tuesday in April, 1882. 

Wma. R. Howprp, Sec. 

Texas papers, please copy. 











For the American Bee Journal, 
Have Our Bees Degenerated? 





G. M. DOOLITTLE. 





On pages 145 and 147 of the Weekly 
BEE JOURNAL are articles by E. A. 
Thomas and 8. 8S. Butler, both saying 
that all the losses of bees in winter 
prove that the losers have a weak race 
of bees, or those which have degene- 
rated from their once hardy and pros- 
perous condition. Will facts bear these 
theories out? Let us see. 

Prior to 1870 there were hundreds of 
colonies of bees within a circuit of 20 
miles from me, kept by farmers and 
others, in box hives, who brimstoned 
their bees, as 8. 8S. Butler says they did 
in Eastern Pennsylvania, killing the 
poorest and keeping the best, scarcely 
ever losing any, and yet, when the dis- 
astrous winters of from 1871 to 1875 
came, nearly all were swept away, and 





sary for winter. 





———— 


remains; those only have living bees 
who make a specialty of bee-keeping 
to more or less an extent. ¥ 
That the drones from 1 or 2 apiaries 
where bees had been divided could have 
degenerated these bees in so short a 
time, seems hardly possible. Again, if 
such were possible, Mr. Betsinger’s 
case does away with that, for up to 1876 
he scarcely lost a bee, and he had been 
——t and rearing queens for years, 
and as long as he kept his former shel- 
tered position, all went well; but when 
he moved to his present bleak place, 
his loss exceeded that of any one around 
him. Well do I remember going there 
after my loss of 1872-3 and seeing his 
strong colonies, and then coming home 
as blue as I could well be, to look at my 
little handful of bees in each hive in 
the latter oo of re 

How will Mr. 8. 8. Butler’s degenera- 
tion theory account for the great loss of 
such men as D. D. Palmer, O. J. Heth- 
rington, and hosts of others who scarcely 
ever lost bees before ? What is to be 
said of that 23 colonies which A. P. 
Cowan sold, that all died while his all 
lived, if degeneration is the cause of 
our losses ? - 

I have also had colonies that went 
down so low that they had only a little 
brood in one frame, on the first of, May, 
after a winter of heavy loss; but I 
built them up to good colonies by fall, 
had them do splendidly the next sea- 
son, and come through the next winter 
stronger than any others—when I sus- 
tained a loss of 44, with the same queen 
amore g all the time and producing 

ees that nearly succombed one severe 
winter, and 2 years later pass through 
an equally severe winter and come out 
the best. Notonly once has this come 
under my notice, but several times. 
How will Messrs. Butler and Thomas 
account for this, by their theory? 


Mr. Thomas says, after reading the 
reports of those losing 4% to ¥% of their 
bees, ‘*‘ When I read such reports I al- 
ways think that the rest of them might 
as well be dead, for all the good they 
will do their owner the coming season.” 
Mr. Thomas is a little rough to talk 
so discourageingly to us who are down. 

I wish to give a few facts which will 
encourage those who have lost bees, and 
which will also show Mr. T. that his 
thoughts are alittle premature. 

When the spring of 1875 opened, I 
found I had but 46 colonies left out of 
over 100 the fall previous, and from 
those 46 colonies I sold éver 4,800 lbs. of 
box honey. In the spring of 1877 my 
loss was quite heavy, amounting to 
about 14,and that season our average 
ta per colony was 166 lbs., which was 

y far the largest yield Lever had. As 
a rule, we find a good yield of honey fol- 
lows a heavy loss of bees. 


Mr. Thomas says: ** Why is it that 
some have good success in wintering in 
cellar and out, in all ways and all con- 
ditions, while others lose their bees, no 
matter how careful they are, or in what 
manner they winter them? ‘Take the 
case of Mr. D. D. Palmer, as one of the 
many which may be cited ; was it be- 
cause his bees were weak and puny that 
they were all swept away during the 
past winter, while they have withstood 
all the cold blasts before? If I am 
rightly informed, Captain Hethrington 
and Mr. L. C. Root bought bees for sev- 
eral years to replace their bees, (buying 
them of parties in Vermont, and else- 
where, who wintered successfully) only 
to lose them the next winter. ill the 
condemning of all these as weak and 

uny, solve our wintering troubles? I 

eave the reader to answer. 

Now, while I would gladly point the 
way out of this darkness of disastrous 
wintering, and tell you what was the 
only true cause of our failures. I shall 
have to confess candidly, that I do not 
know how to winter bees, and say, as I 
did in Gleanings, ‘‘ I cannot see through 
it all.” All the different theories ad- 
vanced only seem to leave us more in 
the dark. One thing seems to impress 
itself, more and more, upon the intelli- 
gent mind, and that is, that a long cold 
winter with no chance for the bees to 
fly from 4 to 6 months, tends toward 
disaster, while a warm open winter 
tends toward success. Also, so far, cel- 
lar wintering at the North has proven 
most successful. 





to-day, so far as I know, not one colony 


Mr. N. N. Betsinger was here a few 
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weeks ago and wished me to ask Mr. 
Heddon, through the BEE JOURNAL, 
to tell us first what-bacteria in the 
honey is,and how we could ascertain 
its presence in the honey, so that we 
eould detect it, and not try to winter 
our bees on honey infected with it. But 
Isee by the BEE JOURNAL for May 4, 
that he(H.) never saw this supposed 
bacteria, nor never searched for it,hence 
knows nothing about it. It is said a 
drowning man will catch at a straw, so 
we, who have lost bees so heavily, are 
ready to grasp at anything that has a 
showing of success, but that showing 
must be plain enough so that we can at 
least catch a glimpse of it. 
Borodino, N. Y., May 23, 1881. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


“The Straw Hive of the Future.” 





H. L. CHAPMAN. 





Although an amateur in the bee-bus- 
iness, I have long been of the opinion 
that a straw hive or its equal was the 
proper hive for bees in winter or sum- 
mer, in any Climate ; but do not think I 
should like the arrangement of plaster- 
coating the inside of the hive, as it is of 
so cold a nature that it would be liable 
to condense the moisture in the hive in 
winter, which I consider very objec- 
tionable. 

In this vicinity there has been a 
rather sad experience with bees during 
the last winter; they were shut up so 
long (110 days), without a day that they 
could fly ; then 2 days warm enough so 
that they fiew a little; thus 14 days 
more of confinement before winter 
broke up. There were 4 parties here 
having in all 119 strong colonies of bees 
= up for winter in different kinds of 
lives, as follows, as nearly as-I can rec- 
ollect: 9 cottage hives, 20 Langstroth, 
28 Thorp hive, which is very much like 
the American in form ; 2 in Root’s chaff 
hive ; 30 in box hives, and 30 in the new 
Haines hive, which is a long hive with 
10 frames across it, partition boards 
and chaff packing in the ends, behind 
the partitions; the frames are 12x12 
inches. The chaff hive which I make 
and use, I call the Root hive, although 
it differs in afew points. It has don- 
ble walls all around, and a double bot- 
tom; the space should be filled with 
chaff, but as I had no chaff I filled one 
with fine dry pine sawdust, and from 
the showing last winter, I believe itisa 
better absorbent of moisture than chaff. 
The brood chamber is exactly like the 
Langstroth; the upper story is square 
inside, and is deep enough to take in 
the Langstroth frame above the brood 
chamber; this space I filled with a cof- 
fee sack of pine sawdust, which is all 
the preparation I made for winter, leav- 
ing them on the summer stands. The 
others were put up in different ways: 
some were put in cellars, some housed, 
some packed with straw, etc., and left 
on the summer stands. However, the 
2 colonies in the chaff hives were the 
only ones that lived, the other 117 all 
having died: the 10 frames of each of 
those 2 colonies to-day are well filled 
with brood and honey, and are very 
strong. 

This I take as proof, that to winter 
bees there must be some arrangement 
whereby all moisture arising from the 
bees can be absorbed, not condensed, 
or carried off by upward ventilation ; 
for in the latter case, the heat from the 
bees is also carried away.- I believe 
that the brood chamber should also be 
»srotected from the direct rays of sun, 
both in summer and in winter, as it isa 
well known fact that if too warm in 
summer it retards the working of the 
bees, and in winter the direct sun will 
cause the bees to spread in warm days, 
and even to fly when the atmosphere 
is too cold; the effect of the sun is 
hardly noticeable in the double wall 
hives, and the bees will not fly until 
the atmosphere is sufficiently warm to 
bring them out. For the above reasons 
I believe that the only practical hive 
for summer or winter, is one that will 
protect the brood chamber from the di- 
rect rays of the sun, and willalso absorb 
all moisture arising from the bees, be 
that absorbent chaff, sawdust, straw or 
any other substance that will do it ef- 
fectually. I do not think I am preju- 





diced in favor of the chaff hive, for I 
would only be too glad if there could be 
some other and cheaper hive produced, 
that would be so generally successful in 
wintering, even though it had none of 
the other good points. There is no 
question but that the Langstroth hive 
is the handiest hive ever invented. If 
any one has been unsuccessful in win- 
tering bees in ry hive during the past 
winter, I should be glad to hear from 
him in regard to the kind of hives, how 
put up, ete. 
Marcellus, Mich., May 30, 1881. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Comb Foundation Making. 


JAMES HEDDON. 








Mr. Epiror: I send you some sam- 
ples which are average pieces, made in 
full sheets,on the Vandervoort mill. 
I have here on trial 2 of these mills, one 
for thick and one for thin foundation. 
I prefer to make the thin on the mill 
made for the thick, because I can geta 
base nearly or quite as thin, and a much 
better line in size and shape, besides 
the line will be soft and easily worked 
by the bees, because the cuts are so 
deep between the dies that the wall in 
the hive is not hard pressed. Could I 
have had such comb foundation 12 years 
ago I might live on the interest of my 
accumulated wealth to-day, merely 
from the honey-crops I could have 
raised with the aid of such an adjunct. 

The statement of Prof. Cook, in his 
** Manual,” that ‘‘two men could roll 
400 lbs. per day” (see page 206), has in- 
duced me to write this. My 2 men are 
at work ‘‘ rolling,” and about 100 lbs. of 
heavy, and 60 to 75 of light, is the ex- 
tent of 10 hours work for them ; this 
included all the getting-read and 
cleaning-up work, besides. know 
that we could and did put as high as 40 
lbs. per hour (when we were all ready) 
through the Root mill that we had, but 
it ran easy and smooth and was the best 
mill to manipulate I ever worked. The 
only trouble was in the foundation, a 
lot of which we are re-rolling, after re- 
melting and re-dipping. It is with foun- 
dation, as with other things, the best 
is reached with the most difficulty. 

Mrs. Dunham once made up 83 Tbs. of 
wax for me, and the print was excel- 
lent (the best Dunham I have ever seen 
in a lot), but she wrote me that she 
earned the foundation making it. 

When the season is at a close and I 
have given all these varieties of comb 
foundation thorough trials, I will report 
my success with them, giving the rea- 
sons as they appear to me, etc. 

Dowagiac, Mich., May 28, 1881. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Covered with Snow, Bacteria, Etc. 





J. F. KROPP. 





I have 7 colonies left, out of 38 win- 
tered on the summer stands. Of these 
an Italian colony, with a tested queen 
(the only Italian colony I had) is in 

ood condition ; the other 6 are weak. 

hese 7 are the only ones that did not 
have the dysentery. My bees were too 
warm during the winter; they were 
covered by snow from the first week in 
December until Feb. 10, this being a 
mild day, I shoveled them out and 
found the bees very uneasy; 31 of the 
hives were badly soiled. Feb. 27 I ex- 
amined them again and found 2 colonies 


‘dead and the most of the others were 


strong in bees; some of them had from 
4 to 6 frames of capped brood (7 Gallup 
frames). I had 20 colonies on loose chip 

round, 19 of these were among the 
first that died, early in March; the 
other 18 o0n solid ground fared better ; 
1¢ of them are alive yet; those on the 
chip ground had the dysentery badly , 
the hives were damp and the combs 
moldy, with plenty of sour honey in 
them. 

Out of 200 colonies in my neighbor- 
hood there were,on May 1, 30 alive; 
27 of these are in box hives, none less 
than 11 inches deep; 16 colonies of these 
belong to one man, which is 4% of all he 
had last fall; all: were in box hives; 
they were on a bench 3 feet above the 

ound, with no protection whatever. 

asked him what was the cause of his 





losing only 
lost all? ‘ 


, while others around him | They will not take the necessary pains 
gave them ‘vent’ at the|to learn the 


rinciples of apiculture. 


top, in the fall; Idid not open them all, | They expect the bees to manage them- 


but of those that are dead the most of | selves. 


It is no wonder such men fail. 


them had no ‘vent.” I bought 7 of these | But in so doing, they bring up an evil 


colonies ; they are allstrong in bees. 
found that they did have vent enough 
—600 cubic inches of empty space in'the 
cap above the bees, with 16 three-quar- 
ter inch holes in the honey-board; some 
of the hives had cracks in the covers. 
How is this for upward ventilation ? 

These bees must have consumed a 
large quantity of ‘‘bacteria,” having 
used over 30 lbs of honey per colony. I 
do not place much faith in Mr. Heddon’s 
theory of vegetable matter or bacteria 
in the food being the real cause of dys- 
entery. I would ask: why did those 16 
colonies came through without getting 
the dysentery, while the others in the 
same yard, and all the others in the 
neighborhood, except 2 colonies, died of 
dysentery ? If there were only a few 
bees ina hive we might suppose that 
some colonies might get the honey that 
was not infected with bacteria. I think 
that it is unreasonable to suppose that 
all the bees of some colonies would 
gather thin honey from trees or necta- 
ries infected, while others would not, 
even were the source infected that this 
honey comes from but for a short time; 
I doubt if all the bees of some colonies 
would pass it by. 

Here is another case: I exchanged 44 
of the combs of my Italian colony {they 
had too much honey for winter) for 14 
the combs of another colony; this other 
got the dysentery badly; why did not 
the Italian colony get it,as they used 
the same kind of honey ? 

I hope that we will find out the real 
cause, and the prevention in a winter 
like the past. The Weekly BEE Jour- 
NAL I highly appreciate. 

Varysburg, N. Y., May 18, 1881. 





for the American Bee Journal. 


Too Much Bee-Science. 





WM. F. CLARKE. 





An intelligent-looking old gentleman 
called on me the other day, stating that 
he wanted my advise, as he understood 
that I ‘‘ knew considerable about bees.” 
I modestly admitted that I knew a lit- 
tle about them, and he immediately 
poopeems to set forth his case. He 
1ad bought a colony of bees,a year ago, 
in a box hive. hey had swarmed, 
and he had put the swarm in another 
box hive. During the past winter the 
young colony had died, but the old one 
was alive and well. The box they were 
in was very wr erg so much so, 
that it would hardly hold together. He 
wanted to get them into a better habi- 
tation. How should he doit? If he 
put a good,new box over the affair. 
would the bees have the sense to see 
that it was a more desirable home for 
them, and remove into it? I told him 
they would not. What then should he 
do? The old box would soon tumble 
to pieces; hence he wasina great di- 
lemma. I explained to him the pro- 
cess of transferring. It was all Greek 
to him. He‘ never heard of the like 
before.”’ After much talk and reflec- 
tion, he concluded that there was too 
much science about the job ” for him to 
undertake it. I gave him a brief sum- 
mary of the principles of modern bee- 
keeping, showed him a movable frame 
hive, set forth its many advantages, 
told him all about extracting, queen- 


rearing, artificial swarming, etc. He’ 


became the picture of despair. There 
was ‘“‘too much science” about the 
thing from beginning toend. I tried to 
tage him to geta good manual of 

e-keeping, to subscribe for a bee-pe- 
riodical, and become thoroughly posted 
in apiculture. But he became despond- 
ent, thought he would sell his one col- 
ony, and have no more to do with such 
a complicated business. I frankly told 
him that he had better either master 
the science of bee-keeping, or give it up, 
and he left me to consider what he 
would do. I offered to give any advice 
and assistance in my p ype’ ; invited 
him to call again, and did what I could 
to encourage him, with what success I 
have yet to learn. This man is an av- 
erage sample of the great majority of 
those who try bee-keeping in Canada. 








I | report against bee-keeping, say they 


have tried it, and found it a humbug. 
If people were to gointo any other busi- 
ness totally ignorant of the way to 
manage it, who would be surprised at 
their failure ? 

How is it that intelligent persons, 
who would not expect any othe: busi- 
ness to run itself, get into this delusion 
about bee-keeping ? In whatever way 
this hallucination has come about, there 
is ample evidence of its existence, and 
there is little danger that bee-keeping 
will be overdone, while there are so 
many under its influence. It will fall 
more and more into the hands of those 
who are ever investigating, always 
learning, and who deeply feel, that in 
order to a wise, practical management 
of their bees, it is impossible for them 
to have “* too much science.” 

Listowell, Ont., May 12, 1881. 
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For the American Bee Journal 


Bees Do Not Injure Grapes. 


W. STURWOLD. 





JOHN 

In the latter part of September, 1879, 
while working among my grapes, con- 
sisting of about 200 Concord and Ives 
seedling vines (it will not be amiss to 
state here that I have my bees on the 
north side of the Ives seedling vines 
which give the best shade I have found), 
my attention was drawn toa Concord 
grape that was literally covered with 
bees, as busy as they could be, extract- 
ing the juice from some of the berries 
in an incredible short time. Having 
been told the year previous, by my 
neighbor,that bees destroyed grapes b 
piercing small holes in them an 
then sucking them dry, I now had 
an excellent opportunity to find out 
whether his statement and charge 
against the bee was true or not. 

On examining I found that Y of the 
berries on each cluster had a small 
opening from the size of the point of a 
pin to that of its head, and these were 
the ones the be@s visited. They would 
also alight on the sound ones, circle 
around them a few times, searching for 
an opening, I suppose, but failing to 
find such, leave for one that was punc- 
tured. As I could not examine them 
closely with the naked eye, I cut a few 
of the ripest clusters I could find, and 
took them to my room and examined 
them with my microscope, and sepa- 
rated the good from the punctured, and 
placed both on a board in front of one 
of my strongestcolonies. It took them 
but a short time to empty the pierced 
ones, and although the sound ones were 
on the same board, and literally covered 
with bees, not one of the grapes was 
injured. 

he next day I repeated the same ex- 
periment with 4 colonies, puncturing 
some of the berries myself, with the 
same result. Now, what the enemy is 
that first punctures the grapes,I do not 
know, but will perhaps find out this 
season, if my health is spared; but this 
much I do know, from my own obser- 
vation and experiments, that bees are 
innocent of the chargez-puncturing 
grapes, at least in my yards. If I had 
found them guilty I would not be slow 
to say so, and dispose of my bees, for I 
received a larger percentage from my 
vineyard the last few years than I did 
from my bees, but I candidly believe 
the good luck I had with my grapes is 
due to my bees. 

Haymond, Ind., March 24, 1881. 


_——_---.- 





CLUBBING LIST. 


We supply the Weekly American Bee Journal 
and any of the following periodicals, for 1881, at the 
prices quoted in the last column of figures. 
first column gives the regular price’of both: 

Publishers’ Price. 

The Weekly Bee Journal (T.G. Newman) ~.. 

and Gleanings in Bee-Culture (A.1.Root) 3 00.. 

Bee-Keepers’ Magazine (A.J.King).. 3 00.. 

(J.H.Nellis). 2 75.. 

The 4 above-named papers......... 4 7... 

Bee-Keepers’ Instructor (W.Thomas) 2 50... 

Bee-Keepers’ Guide (A.G.Hill)....... 2 80.. 

The 6 above-named papers......... 5 75... 

Prof. Cook’s Manual (bound in cloth) 3 25.. 

Bee-Culture (T,G.Newman) 2#.. 
For Semi-monthly Bee Journal, $1.00 less. 

for Monthly Bee Journal, $1.80 less. 
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@& Mr. J. T. Wilson, of Mortonsville, 
Ky., sends $10, and says: ‘‘ Record me 
as a life subscriber to the Weekly BEE 
JOURNAL.” That is a substantial evi- 
dence of his appreciation. We have 
pleasure in making the entry accor- 
dingly. 





@ We have just learned that Mr. 
Frank Benton has secured 8 colonies of 
Apis dorsata, as a result of his re- 
searches in the East Indies. He has 
had a very difficult and dangerous task 
to perform, and but for his indefati- 
gable courage and indomitable energy 
he never could have accomplished it. 
Bee-keepers throughout the world owe 
him a debt of gratitude, and will not, 
we hope, be slow to repay it. 

The College Report.—The report from 
the College was not correctly given in 
the minutes of the Central Michigan 
Association. We sold down in ths fall 
to 10 colonies; 5 of these were win- 
tered in the cellar, and they are all 
right to-day. A. J. Cook. 

Lansing, Mich., June 3, 1881. 

= We have received avery hand- 
some Guide Book of the fifth season of 
the Detroit Evening News Excursions 
from Detroit to the sea; personally con- 
ducted by W. H. Brearley, Detroit, 
Mich. It contains maps, and full in- 
structions, and is a very attractive 
book. Any one wishing to join in this 
excursion should communicate with the 
conductor. 








&® The Grange Bulletin says that bee- 
keepers will have lots of company in 
disasters this year, among fruit-grow- 
ers, cattle-raisers, and farmers whose 
wheat winter-killed. What with the 
army-worm, chinch bugs, locusts, and 
caterpillars, which are destroying thous- 
ands of plants every day, there is 
enough to annoy those in other branches 
of business, as much as ‘“ wintering ” 
and “ springing ”’ does annoy and per- 
plex the bee-keeper. 

¢@ The Indiana State Fair is to be 
held at Indianapolis, Sept. 26, to Oct. 1. 
We have received the premium list, 
and find a premium of $5 for ‘‘comb- 
honey in 5 lb. boxes.” What a sad 
commentary on the progressive ideas of 
its ‘*‘ Managers.” The Vice President 
of the National Association should 
have prevented such an exhibition of 
ignorance concerning the popular mar- 
ketable size of honey boxes. Bees are 
ignored entirely. 





Kansas for Bee-Keeping.—We are of- 
ten asked about Kansas as a location 
for an apiary. Mr. T. J. Berry, Jewell, 
Kan., writes as follows, on that point: 


_ [ have kept bees here in Kansas, dur- 
ing the past year, and find it a splendid 
lace for them. In Jewell county the 
es have all wintered well, so far as I 
have heard, and they are doing well 
this winter,so far. I cannot do with- 
oul the Weekly BEE JouRNAL, and so 


How to Rear Good Queens. 





I keep a few bees for pleasure. I 
have had some now for 5 years, and al- 
ways wintered them on their summer 
stands. I have never yet lost a colony. 
The top bar of my frames are 14% in. ; 
bottom, 1234 in.; sides, 18 in. I cover 
the inside of the hive well up with 
woolen cloth. The mercury here was 
26° below zero, on several mornings, 
the winter | very long and cold. 
Please to give full particulars of the 
best way to raise first class queens. 

I have read in the JOURNAL some 
particulars how to do it, but have never 
seen a plan so plainly given, so that I 
felt I could try it. C. H. Howarp. 


In order to rear the best queens, we 
should take the advice of those who 
have had the most experience, and the 
best results in rearing queens. We will 
therefore give the plans of several of 
our most careful breeders. The follow- 
ing is the plan of Capt. W. F. Williams: 


In rearing queens, I select a strong, 
healthy colony, especially strong in 
yous bees, and remove the queen. 

he next day, or as soon as the queen- 
cells begin to develop, I remove all the 
combs containing eggs or uncapped lar- 
ve. I then selectcomb containing eggs 
only, from my best colony (usually from 
imported stock), and place it in this 
queenless colony, prepared as above. I 
aim to have my young queens hatch 
out on the 14th or 15th day. The 10th 
or 12th day I divide this colony, and 
prepare as many colonies by dividing 
strong ones as is nocesanny for the num- 
ber of queens wanted. The 18th or 14th 
day I give to each colony, thus pre- 
pared, a queen cell. I then keep watch 
of the cells till the — comes out. 
If well developed, with good wings, I 
mark the date of hatching ; if faulty, I 
destroy her and give the colony another 
cell, or join it with another weak colony. 
As soon as my queens come out, I se- 
lect my colonies containing drones, 
with which I desire to mate my youn 
queens. If there is nota good flow o 
honey, I stimulate by feeding warm 
honey or sugar syrup to those hives 
containing drones, also those contain- 
ing young queens. I usually put a few 
selected drones in the same hive with 
virgin queens. When my young queens 
are 3 days old, I close the entrances of 
my hives containing selected drones, 
and those containing virgin queens, to 
prevent egress of drones or queens. I 
generally do this about 11 o’clock a. m., 
or before the drones take their daily 
flight, which usually occurs about 12 to 
1p.m. Watch carefully their return, 
and when they are all in, let out your 
virgin queens, giving them a few min- 
utes time to make observations regard- 
ing locality, then release your drones; 
do this daily until all are fertilized. If 
the weather is favorable, and your bees 

roperly stimulated, you will seldom 

ail in having your queens fertilized by 
the 5th day. 


Mr. G. M. Doolittle gives his plan, 
thus: 


Our plan of rearing queens is this 
(and after the results of the bey 7 years 
we have no reason to discard it): In the 
spring we select the colonies having the 
queens giving us the best results the 
season previous, and as early as possible 
om them strong innumbers. If wecan 

o this in no other way, we give them 
brood from other colonies; but by a 
judicious spreading of the brood the ob- 
ject can generally be attained without 
help from other colonies. So we get 
them to swarm in advance of the rest, 
thus getting our cells or queens reared 
just as the bees used to rear them when 
they first came from the hand of the 
great Creator, and He pronounced them 
good. These cells we give to nuclei, 
which are formed to suit the require- 
ments of the cells, and by the time we 
wish to use _— in the spring, we 
have queens that are just as good as 
those reared by any other method, and, 
we think, a little better. If we wish a 
further lot of cells from the same 
mother, we put the colony containing 
her in a hive filled with empty combs, 
and in two or three days, when she 





send my renewal for another year. 


the empty combs, and put in place 
thereof frames of mostly sealed brood, 
from other hives, and in about 15 days 
thereafter we get another swarm with 
the same queen, and, of course, a fine 
lot of cells. So we keep on till the 
swarming season is over. Thus, by a 
selection of the best queens each year, 
and rearing them by the best plan, our 
bees may be improving instead of retro- 
grading. 





The Results of the Past Winter. 





Our requests for reports for a Statis- 
tical Table, showing the different 
phases of the mortality of bees, during 
the winter of 1880-81, has brought in 
quite a number of reports, but as it 
should be as full as possible, we defer 
the general Table for a short time, to 
admit those that will come to hand dur- 
ing the next week or ten days. 
Meanwhile we give below the tables 
furnished by G, L. Tinker, M. D., 
which we shall also incorporate into the 
full table when given, but now give it 
to show the doctor’s views, and what 
he has learned. On account of having 
obtained a larger comparative number 
of colonies that were wintered in cel- 
lars and bee-houses, than those win- 
tered on the summer stands, he finds 
that the mortality has been above 49 
per cent. 


Colonies in hives left on their sum- 
mer stands, with, perhaps, a_ chaff 
cushion over the frames or other slight 
protection, or, more frequently none of 
any kind, are classed as 





UNPROTECTED. 
Per ct: 
Colonies in. Living. Dead. Loss 
Champion hive.......... 108 89 834 
Box OF aaa 331 983 74 
Graves on pemacenbieeh 9 25 76 
pO eee ee 61 213 77 
EARETTOC occ cescses 213 1037 83 
Gallup ee ree 16 89 84 
Kidder & Adair hive.... 13 78 85 
Simplicity hive ......... 9 84 90 
Mitchell eee 6 89 93 
 danecarceeewewe 766 2654 77 
DG TRIED ack oc icv cccsensssaes 68 
BHAMOW FLAMES... cecccccccccsses 83 


Colonies in hives left on their summer 
stands, well packed with chaff, sawdust, 
or other material, are classed as 








) gets 
well to laying, we take away one-half of 


IN BEE-HOUSES. 


Per ct, 
Colonies in. Living. Dead. Loss. 
Gallup hive.....:...... 2 0 9 
American hive......... 215 10 4 
Quinby i LESS 48 2 4 
i ae 285 29 9 
 ? cevaceeus 25 3 610 
ae eer re 70 80 88 
nis oe cea caus 645 124 16 
ER ic kccusdinaeccecvaxs 5 
Se WII 5 oo on caecedescoes 23 
SUMMARY. 
Per ct. 
Colonies in. Living. Dead. Loss. 
All kinds of hives ..... 29 = «49 


The reports compiled are from the 
Northern States only, and indicate that 
the lowest rate of mortality has been in 
well-constructed bee houses, with walls 
from 15 to 26 inches thick, filled in with 
sawdust, tan-bark, etc., and built en- 
tirely above the ground, to avoid damp- 
ness. 

The reports have also shown that 
bees require more ventilation in winter 
than is usually given; that the ventila- 
tion is best given at the top of the hive 
but may succeed well if given at the 
bottom ; and that much of the loss in 
protected hives, on the summer stands, 
was caused by the packing over the 
frames being too close, or composed of 
material that would not properly ab- 
= the dampness arising from the 

ees. 

As to the best winter hive, the tables 
do not show such a great difference be- 
tween the standard hives, as between 
the different modes of wintering. Ad- 
vocates of deep frames, however, may 
take some consolation. 


We would suggest those sending in 
reports to kindly follow the ‘* form” 
given by Dr. Tinker, on page 163 of the 
BEE JOURNAL for May 25, 1881, and to 
send them as soon as possible. 





Chaff Hives.—Let me assure Mr. O. 
O. Poppleton (whom I would thank for 
his friendly criticism) that I did not 
consider our hives chaff hives. I speak 
of chaff hives and of packing as sepa- 
rate methods. I judge of chaff hives, 
not from my own experience, but from 
that of my neighbors. Most of them 
have lost heavily in using chaff hives 
during the past winter. The testimony 
of Mr. Poppleton is valuable and inter- 
esting. Let others give their exper- 
ience. A. J. Cook. 

Lansing, Mich., June 3, 1881. 


+ < + + 





&® Any bee-keeper who wishes to re- 
cruit up his health, could do it with 
pleasure and profit by going to the 
White Sulphur Springs in Virginia. 
Mr. E. C. Jordan, its owner, is an en- 
thusiastic bee-keeper and a ‘“ prince,” 
who makes all his visitors feel happy. 
We only wish we could spend a month 
with him; but we must ‘“toil”’ in the 
office, and leave the pleasure to some 
who have the time and means to spare. 
Send for his illustrated circular, if you 
want to go tosome good place. 


-——_— + 


A New Business. — Novice remarks : 
‘*OQur business is principally raising 
bees by the pound, and now bids fair to 
be, for years to come.”” We must con- 


. | fess to be a little perplexed at this as- 


sertion. We supposed Novice had a 
large factory for manufacturing ‘‘imple- 
ments for the apiary,” and that such 
was his principal business—but, of 
course, we must be mistaken; he cer- 
tainly knows best what his ‘* business 
is, principally.” But it is “funny,” 
nevertheless. 

g@ There is a great demand for bees, 
since so many were lost during last win- 








PROTECTED. 
Per ct. 
Colonies in. Living. Dead. Loss. 
ere 303 14 4 
SE acaiccewaceas 33 9 24 
Doolittle hive.......... 115 46 28 
Box op weno 162 115 41 
Oniniy © vsscceces 237 «191 44 
eee rere oe 2 3 44 
ee cccasesees 44 39 47 
*Simplicity hive ....... 247 242s“ 49 
Tenet lo kccsas 806 878 62 
American genase 60 68 53 
Kidder & Adair hive ... 75 85 53 
Gallup ae 98 56 
Mitchell - 77 108 58 
ID vc navrcmaaraee 2277 1826 44 
Oe COO ans ds vixddncasicaces 45 
Deep frames ........cccccccessecs 46 
Long and shallow frames........ 52 

* This includes Root’s chaff hive. 

IN CELLARS. 
Per ct. 
Colonies in. Living. Dead, Loss. 
Quinby hive ..........- 196 9 4 
Simplicity hive ........ 171 23 11 
pO ee eee 145 25 14 
T. S. Bull & Son’s hive. 150 50 25 
Langstroth hive?....... 866 364 29 
Doolittle Pi GeeuKee 80 43 82 
| lla cane FREE 98 55 35 
Gallup wale 80 50 38 
Mitchell siete ee 6 11 64 
Betsinger ; —_——»s 2 BS & 
Thompson’sGoldenhive 0 21 100 
NE fads obhccealnd 1801 725 28 
Dede TEAMS. ......20000cscrccccces 20 
ET EN i cSusovcabecoeree 30 


ter. Many will replenish their apiaries. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
Seasonable Hints.—The Indiana Favr- 
mer gives the following seasonable 


hints: 


The bee-keeper’s wealth is not esti- 
mated by the colonies of which he is 
possessed, but by their strength, and 
the power and ability with which they 
are able to gather surplus honey. 

Extra frames of comb packed away 
should be examined often. If they 
show signs of worms, they must be fu- 
migated with sulphur. 

Keep the grass and weeds cut away 
from around the hives. Much time is 
lost by bees falling in the grass. They 
may become chilled by the rain or dew 
in cool weather, or before they regain 
the hives fall victims to toads or spi- 
ders, and young queens returning from 
their bridal trip are liable to fall in the 
grass and be lost. 

While working with the bees, avoid 
all sudden jars, quick, active motions, 
and never fight them. Careful hand- 
ling will cure nearly all cross bees, 
while with careless rough handling, the 
most quiet will become cross. It is a 
part of the nature of bees to gorge 
themselves with honey when alarmed, 
and when in this condition, they rarely, 
if ever sting, unless pinched. Use the 
smoker judiciously, and avoid the disa- 
greeableness of stings. 

Transferring is best done early in the 
spring before the colonies become 
strong, or during fruit bloom, but by 
careful management, it may be safely 
done up to the middle of June. <A very 
= time to transfer is after a colony 

1as casta swarm. At this time there 
are very few bees left in the old hive 
to be in the way of the operator. The 
combs being well filled with brood are 


strong and tough, and less liable to 


break down. To those of you who still 


have your bees in box hives, we would 


say, make or buy a frame hive and 


transfer your bees immediately. The 
advantages to be gained will well repay 
you for your trouble and os per- 

ough you 
have only 1 colony, have it in good 
shape, and in such condition that you 
can examine it thoroughly, in case all 


taining to the change, and t 


should not be right with them. 





Birds, Grapes and Bees.—The New 
York Tribune gives the following facts 
concerning the bee and grape contro- 
W, who 
made the charge that the Italian bees 


versy.. Its correspondent, 


had punctured his grapes, says : 


‘*In fairness to the bees, I wish to say 
that my charge against the Italians was 
expressly circumstantial only—the cir- 
cumstances against them being a mad 
onset on the grapes of a Concord vine, 
which was covered with bees and roar- 
ing with their hum, about September 
10, and on which nearly every grape was 
sucked dry. Such a thing had never 
been seen before, in more than 30 years’ 
experience with bees and grapes, until | 4 
now that Italians were established in a 
Circumstances in 
1. That some 
berries escaped, that bunches left acci- 
on other vines near were un- 
touched—the whole crop having been 
gathered rather prematurely in alarm ; 


large apiary near. 
favor of the bees are: 


dentall 


2. That there were but few bunches 


and those 2 large, owing to frost 

1e blossoms in May; 3. 
A heavy continuous rain in the early 
art of September so urged growth that 
it is possible that the tender skins of 
the Concords on this vigorous vine may 
We may 


having killed t 


have bursted from the gorge. 
find out more hereafter.” 


Another of its correspondents, Mr. J 
H. M., North Evans, N. Y., 


article on this subject : 


** Prof. A. J. Cook leaves your read- 
ers to infer that he now inclines to the 
opinion that, ‘‘ from the fact that bees 
are able to cut away strong paper, and 


.| bees are able, with their mandibles, to 


gives 
the following criticism on Prof. Cook’s 


even factory cloth,” it is something 
analogous to the tearing open of grapes. 
Iam not able to see that it is analo- 
gous. Paper and cloth are manufac- 
tured from fibrous materials and the 


separate the fibres, but not cut them. 
In my earlier experience with bees, I 
used strips of cotton cloth and pieces of 
cotton string to tie the transferred 
combs into frames, and would remove 
them in 2 or 3 days, and always found 
that the bees had attempted to remove 
them by tearing the fibres apart, but 
never saw a ae or piece of cloth cut. 
If bees were able to cut open grape 
skins, we would all know it; there 
would not be any doubt about it; the 
grapes would disappear more rapidly 
than cherries, before the cherry birds 
and potato vines—before the Colorado 
beetle.” 


Mr. D. J. Ellsworth, of Connecticut, 
gives the following facts : 


*“* The damage done to grapes is get- 
ting to be aserious matter. I wonder 
I have seen so little in print about it, 
and that we should be kept so long in 
doubt of who the enemyis. I havea 
single hive of bees, and we naturally 
inferred it was their work, but last fall 
I was informed by a neighbor, that it 
was all the work of the fire-bird (Balti- 
more oriole), that he had seen them at 
work, and [readily gave them credit 
for it; they are adepts at opening — 
This man has quite a number of bees, 
but he declares they areinnocent. Ido 
not believe bees can break through the 
skin of the grape, and the work is done 
with a rush.” 


The Care of Swarms.—Mrs. L. Harri- 
son, in the Prairie Farmer, says : 


As soon as a swarm is fairly clus- 
tered, it should be hived, before the 
scouts return, who have been sent out 
to find a suitable home. If they have 
clustered upon a limb of a tree, which 
the owner is willing to cut off, it is 
easily done by sawing it off with as lit- 
tle jar as possible, and laying it in front 
of their future home. A little smoke 
may be used to drive them in. The 
hive should be cool and clean, and 
placed in the shade. A new swarm will 
often desert a hive, if left in the sun af- 
ter hiving. Where the owner has a 
hive of comb, free from moth worms, 
it should be given to a new colony, for 
while they are building one pound of 
comb, they will store 20 lbs. of honey. 





Clipping Queens’ Wings.—The In- 
diana Farmer contains the following : 


Although there be some disadvanta- 
ges in having the wings of the queen 
clipped, still we believe the advantages 
are in favor of the clipping, while, as a 
general rule, the bees do not leave for 
the woods without first settling, they do 
sometimes leave without any forewarn- 
ing. The clipping of the wings does 
not prevent the bees from swarming, 
but the queen being unable to accom- 
pany them, they will return to the hive 


sence. They may try again next day, 
if something is not done to prevent. 
If let go they are likely to try several 
times, or in waiting until the young 
ueen is hatched will come out with 
her, when they have cast a swarm and 

one back to the hive; the combs must 

e examined, divided, or the cells cut 
out, the latter of which is a poor pre- 
ventive, as they will soon build them 
up again. Itis only necessary to clip 
the tip of one wing. This will prevent 
her flying, and does not disfigure her. 
The queen should be handled as little 
as possible. In clipping, take the 

ueen by the thorax between the left 
fore- Enger and thumb, raise the wing 
with the point of the scissors and clip, 
being careful not to injure her. Never 
take her by the abdomen, as a slight 
squeeze is liable to kill her. If you 
practice natural swarming with the 
-| queens’ wings clipped, as soon as they 
commence coming out, keep a look out 
for the queen, secure her, put her some 
naeyg out of danger. Remove the old 


; 


ive, place an empty one on the stand, 
wait until the bees commence coming 
back, turn her loose with the bees. 
They all go in together, and the hiving 





as soon as they have discovered her ab- | P 


The Large Bee of Java.—Mrs. Harri- 
son in the Prairie Farmer, gives her 
views thus: 


Much money and time is now being 
opens by several parties, to introduce 
the Apis dorsata, whose habitat is Far- 
ther India and adjacent islands. This 
bee has never been civilized, but at- 
taches its comb to the limbs of trees, 
and is said to build its comb 6 feet in 
length. It is doubtful whether it could 
be taught to dwell in a hive. or endure 
the winter’s cold. The desirable trait 
sought in this bee, is the great size. 
Many of the flowers of the Torrid zone 
are of great size, and an all-wise Crea- 
tor adapted the bee to their wants. 
The Apis dorsata, if successfully intro- 
duced into this country, may be as 
much too large for our flora as the na- 
tive bee is thought to be too small. A 
bee that can work upon red clover, has 
been much sought for by apiarists, and 
some now claim to have it, and obtained 
it by carefully breeding those of the 
longest tongues. Hardiness is another 
desirable trait to be sought after by 
those desiring the best bee. 





Uses for Glucose and Grape Sugar. 
—The Popular Science Monthly contains 
an article by Professor Wiley on the 
manufacture of glucose and of grape 
sugar, the latter being simply an exten- 
sion of the process for making the for- 
mer. 


This industry sprang up about 12 
years ago, and is rapidly extending. 
Glucose is a sweet syrup made from 
corn starch, resembling in appearance 
the molasses of cane sugar, and_ by 
reason of its greater cheapness largely 
affecting the consumption of the cane 
product. Grape sugar is made to re- 
semble a finely-powdered sugar, and is 
used extensively to adulterate the su- 
gar of commerce. 

Glucose is used chiefly for the manu- 
facture of table syrups, but also in can- 
dies, as food for bees, by brewers both 
in this country and in England, and 
for making artificial honey, the combs 
being moulded out of paraffine. 

Grape sugar is also applied to some of 
the same purposes, but principally for 
the adulteration of other sugars. 

The cheapness with which glucose 
syrup and grape sugar can be produced 
has led to its extensive use. The most 
flourishing manufactories are at the 
West, where corn was bought last year 
at a little over 30 cts. per bushel. As 
from 26 to 32 lbs. of glucose syrup or of 
grape sugar are made from a bushel of 
corn, the average cost of either to the 
manufacturer is about 1 ct. perlb. As 
he sells either article at 3 to 4 cts. per 
lb., the business is a very lucrative one, 
and is rapidly extending. 

On the Ist of August, there were 10 
factories in operation in the United 
States, consuming daily about 20,000 
bushels of corn. There were also in 
rocess of construction 9 other factor- 
les, with a total daily ony of 22,000 
bushels of corn. Prof. Wiley estimates 
that not less than 11,000,000 bushels of 
corn will be converted into glucose and 
grape sugar during the present year, 
and says that ‘“‘every indication leads 
to the belief that the amount will be 
doubled in 1882.” 


In the above extract Prof. Wiley is 
forced to admit that glucose has no le- 
gitimate useful purpose to which it is 
put, or for which its manufacturers dare 
to advertise it! In the third paragraph 
he admits that its use is ‘‘ principally ” 
for ‘‘ adulteration,” and the only ex- 
cuse for making it, is the fact that it 
can be manufactured at a cost of one 
cent per pound, and can be sold for 3 or 
4 cents—thus making ita lucrative busi- 
ness. Itseems tous that any respec- 
table journal should ‘“‘ blush to mur- 
mer,” or even to breathe, an excuse for 
making the villianous trash, whose 
only excuse for existence is fraud and 
swindling, cheating and imposition, de- 





is done. 





GLEANINGS. 


Glucose for Feeding Bees.—Mr. Root 
cautions all against feeding grape sugar 
for winter stores, and says: ‘* The first 
experiment Iever made with it, for 
wintering, caused the death of two col- 
onies.”” He then adds : 


The case Mr. Langstroth mentions in 
the BEE JOURNAL of May 11, seems to 
show very conclusively that grape sugar 
should not be used for winter stores, 
and I cannot see why our friend McCord 
should have done so foolish a thing as 
to have given the greater part of the 
stores of 36 colonies a feed mostly grape 
sugar. Although I have never known 
a good article to produce dysentery, I 
should have certainly supbosed it would 
have hardened in the cells so as to 
starve them. 


The Best Bees for Wintering.—Mr. H. 
B. Harrington remarks: 


The Cyprians wintered the best of 
any beesI had. The Holy-Lands did 
not winter quite as well, but were not 
in as good condition in the fall. They 
will get up earlier in the morning, fly 
faster and further than any other bees 
Lever saw. The queens are very pro- 
lific, and they build up strong, very 
quickly in the spring. 





New Way of Putting Wires into Foun- 
dation.—Mr. A. I. Root gives the fol- 
lowing plan : 


I picked up an ordinary button- 
hook, such as ladies use for button- 
ing their shoes, and after filing a lit- 
tle groove in the back of the hook, so it 
would not slip off the wire, I found it 
was even better than the wire. friend 
Bliss sent. You want your frame all 
wired as usual, and your sheets of foun- 
dation cut so as to just fill the frames. 
Have a board also, cut so as to just slip 
inside the frame. Lay the wired frame 
over the board, and put the sheet of 
foundation between the diagonal and 
upright wires. Nowrun your button- 
hook along on each wire, with force 
to imbed the wire slightly. Turn the 
frame over, and do the same with the 
diagonal wires, and it is ready to hang 
in the hives. 





Stingless Bees.—In reply to several 
important questions, Mr. H. Burmeis- 
ter, of Buenos Aires, South America, 
says : 

Stingless honey bees are without ex- 
ception melipones. 

They live in hot and woody countries, 
and are not found near Buenos Aires. 
Near Mendoza I found a plentiful kind 
of Melipones anthidiaides; another 
smaller and more unknown kind I 
caught near Tucuman. Both of these 
kinds produce no honey. The honey of 
the insects of this hot climate is pro- 
duced by a kind of wasp, such as Lechi- 
guana or Polybia sceetellaries and Camu- 
ati, known as Nectarinia lechiguana; 
both of these kinds are plentiful, but 
not as far south as Buenos Aires. 

The honey-gathering melipones live in 
large companies, as do our honey bees; 
but itis not yet known whether they 
send out swarms, or how they multiply. 
In Brazil it is the custom to take a few 
egg-containing combs (of several kinds) 
and put them in boxes near by. to in- 
duce them’ to be domesticated, and 
sometimes with success; but not al- 
ways, and their new home must always 
be near their old one in the forest. 

The honey of these melipones is more 
flowing than the honey of our house 
bees. If it can be crystallized, it is not 
known. 

The webs are upright, and the cells 
horizontal, like those of our bees, but 
are generally much smaller; the wax is 
dark—almost black. I got some in 
Tucuman to look at. 

It is impossible to cross them with 
our honey bees, as both live in great 
hostility to each other. 

The melipones have the power, like 
ants, to eject a biting fluid, which pro- 
duces a burning sensation; there are 
about 40 different kinds known; they 
attack persons in the face who disturb 





ception and adulteration ! 








their home, and are very troublesome. 
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Bees are Booming.—The ground is 
covered with white clover. We had 
honey dew this morning. The bees 
“sung” gloriously.as soon as it was 
light. Sumac, which exists here in 2 
varieties, is coming on finely, and af- 
fords the most of the surplus heney in 
this section; it is rich and secretes 
beautiful and delicious honey. I can 
only repeat what hundreds have said 
about the Weekly BEE JOURNAL. “I 
like it.” MARTIN LEIDY. 

Carthage, Mo., May 27, 1881. 


Cannot wait for Monthlies.— When my 
term is out for the Weekly BEE JouR- 
NAL, send it right along. I cannot do 
without it. It is the paper for the apia- 
rist. Once a month is too long to wait, 
in these fast times, and, ‘* don’t you for- 

it.” W.S. BUCHANAN. 
Hartford, Ind., May 27, 1881. 





Pleased with the Cyprians.—My Cyp- 
rian queen wintered well, and I am 
pleased with her bees, so far, although 
I do not find them so easy to handle as 
the Italfans; theyshake from the combs 
as reaady as the blacks. Out of 134 
colonies I have but 30 left. Most bee- 
keepers in this locality have lost from 
5-6 to all their bees. J. E. MOORE. 

Byron, N. Y., May 28, 1881. 





Determined to Achieve Victory.—My 
21 strong colonies of hybrid bees were 
wintered on the summer stands, with- 
out protection, and I have 5 strong col- 
onies left: the balance have gone to 
** de oder side ob Jordan.” I used the 
following hives: 2 American, 4 farmer’s 
friend, 6 Langstroth.and 9 Armstrong’s 
Centennial. I now have 4 strong colo- 
nies in Armstrong’s Centennial, and 1 
in Langstroth hives. I regard the for- 
mer the ‘‘ boss” in every particular, 
and I shall use no other, hereafter. I 
expect to Italianize most of my bees 
this summer. I have purchased 3 tested 
Italian queens from 3 of your distin- 
guished advertisers, and expect to re- 
ceive them in a fewdays. Iam not yet 
discouraged, but am going into the bat- 
tle, this time,determined to achieve vic- 
tory. The prospect for honey here this 
season, is rather good. The way I like 
the Weekly BEE JOURNAL is “ too nu- 
merous to mention.” Long may it 
live. THomAs J. WARD, J. P. 

. St. Mary’s, Ind., May 26, 1881. 





My First Winter.—I put 5 colonies 
into winter quarters, all in good condi- 
tion, in double-walled, sawdust hives, 
on summer stands, protected on the in- 
side with cushions, etc., on the outside 
with leaves, banked on 8 sides, and 
boards on the fourth, so arranged as to 
keep the wind from blowing and the 
sun from shining into the entrance, and 
no upward ventilation ; with some trou 
ble I gave them a flight in the middle 
of February and they came through 
beautifully. I noticed the first pollen 
April2; during this month I fed di- 
luted maple syrup, out-of-doors, spar- 
ingly, and they built up surprisingly. 
On May 1,I transferred 4 of them to 
notch cornered Langstroth frames. On 
May 5,I had my first swarm (a very 
large one). The queen’s wing being 
clipped, they went back, and 2 days af- 
terwards, came out again, my efforts to 
the contrary notwithstanding. So, very 
unwillingly, I divided; I wanted to 
drive them into boxes, but I was a little 
late, or rather they were very early, as 
at that time the leaves on the trees 
were only in bud; honey, however, was 
very plenty, as I had extracted from 3 
colonies to give the queen room, and 1 
colony was at that date, May 8, building 
comb in side boxes. Our fruit bloom 
has been largely spoiled by a long, cold 
storm, so we shall havea set back. I 
suppose. It may be worth mentioning 
that the colony which was building in 
side boxes was wintered in a glass ob- 
servation hive on Langstroth frames, 
with division boards on each side, and 


~s 





takes me into the city every day, from 
8, a. m. till 5, p. m., so that I labor ata 
disadvantage. On May 22, I had 2 
swarms ; shall have my first box 
honey inside of a week. 

FRED C. BOWDITCH. 
Brookline, Mass., May 20, 1881. 





The Relative Merits.—Will some 
prominent breeder (Mr. Alley, for in- 
stance) give in the BEE JOURNAL his 
views ——— the relative merits of 
the 4 varieties he is breeding? We, 
who have only one kind, do not care to 
introduce into our apiaries bees that we 
know nothing about; while if we knew 
a little more about them, we might get 
them immediately. H. L.G 





Loss 2 out of 40 Colonies.—My bees 
are doing splendidly now, I have al- 
ready had 6swarms. I lost 2 out of 40 
colonies, wintered on the summer 
stands, in the Mitchell hive. I would as 
soon see a swarm fly to the woods as to 
miss one copy of the Weekly BEE 
JOURNAL. H. WHITE. 
Woodbury, Ky., May 28, 1881. 





Are Bees a Nuisance ?—Will every 
bee-keeper who can afford to donate the 
time and a postal card, please send me 
a postal card stating in brief what he 
may k-ow in regard to bees being a 
nuisance ; where and under what con- 
ditions they are allowed to be kept, and 
if there has been any actions on the 
part of corporations or individuals to 
move them, and the success of the 
same. _ I hope to receive a personal re- 
ply soon,through the mail, and to be 
able to reciprocate the favor. 

JAMES HEDDON. 

Dowagiac, Mich., May 30, 1881. 

Losses of Bees in Minnesota.—As 
many are in favor of a general report 
to be published in the JouRNAL I will 
give mine, with others in this vicinity, 
as farasI am posted: I had 147 colo- 
nies, in good condition, with plenty of 
nice sealed honey last fall, packed thom 
with chaff 5 inches all around on the 
outside, with entrance contracted, no 
cushions on side or top, nor contraction 
of frames, but left them as they were 
through the summer, 9 and 10 frames, 
18 inches long by 11 an 6 Langstroth 
hive on summer stand. I have now 55 
colonies alive, about a dozen are rather 
weak, the rest are doing well; my whole 
bees have wintered well until about the 
15th of Feb., when they commeneed 
getting the dysentery, which by fur- 
ther confinement kept on until the 24th 
of March, on which day ed had their 
first general. cleansing flight and 95 
were alive then; quite a number of 
them were weak and dwindled away, 
and some swarmed out which had nice 
and clean combs, plenty of mg and 
quite a lot of brood and eggs, till they 
were reduced to 55 colonies; long con- 
finement with too much pollen in their 
hives, I believe, was the cause of the 
dysentery. The following is the loss of 
others, unprotected: A. 25 colonies, 
tree and box hives, lost 21; B.6 colo- 
nies, Langstroth hives, lost 6; C. 6 col- 
onies, Langstroth hives, lost 6; D. 6 
colonies, box hives, lost 6; E. 11 colo- 
nies, Langstroth hives packed on 3 
sides, lost 1: F. 15, Langstroth hives in 
cellar, lost 1; F. 40, Langstroth hives, 
partly packed late, lost 39. They were 
all on the summer stands except the 15 
mentioned in cellar. Others of whom 
I don’t know particulars have lost nearly 
all. C. THEILMANN. 

Theilmanton, Minn., May 31, 1881. 


The Best Hive for Winter.—In the 
fall of 1880 I had 75 colonies of bees. 
About the middle of November I put 
40 in a cellar and left 35 out-of-doors. 
The latter I put in 4 rows, moved the 
hives close together, packed straw all 
around, leaned an 18-inch board on the 
back side, and darkened the fly-hole 
with asmall board. Feb. 22, the first 
warm day. I moved all from the cellar ; 
all were alive but 2. Since then I have 
lost about a dozen; I have 60 colonies 
now. I use the Langstroth hive, and 
one 10x12. All in the former were poor 
in bees, compared with the latter. I 
think the Langstroth hive very poor for 








entire glass back. The only difficulty 
I have to encounter is that my business 





wintering in cold weather. 





n March, | | 


some Langstroth hives and found bees 
mn one end of the hive and the honey in 
the other, and the bees dead and dying. 
By a temperature of 20° above zero the 
bees did not move towards the honey, 
but stayed where they were till the 
honey was all gone, and then died. I 
saved many in this condition by a 
a frame with honey over the top. A 
in my 10x12 hives wintered and bred up 
better and to-day are far ahead of those 
in the Langstroth hives; I think that 
hive calculated for business, without 
reference to the nature of bees. Who 
ever found a bee tree 17 inches in diam- 
eter? Leta certain number of people 
on a cold day stand in a cluster and 
they will feel warm; stretch them in 
long lines and notice the difference! I 
have some hives made with frames 9 
inches wide and 12inches up and down. 
Such will not let them starve with 
plenty of honey in the hive, will resist 
the cold better, and assist breeding. 
They have 12 frames and are 2-story. 
I think broomcorn would make a good 
hive, % of an inch thick, put in a 
wooden frame. Plaster put on straw 
destroys the good non-conducting qual- 
ity of straw. The second story could 
be make of wood. I think bees died 
from cold and long confinement, not 
from Mr. Heddon’s bacterias. I think 
the Weekly is a credit to its editor and 
a sample of his enterprise. I never ex- 
pected it would succeed half as well. 
T. HULMAN, SR. 
Terre Haute, Ind., May 29, 1881. 





My Visit to Texas.—The Texas bee- 
keepers’ held their State Convention 
under an apple tree planted by Judge 
W.H. Andrews. The weather was de- 
lightful, and the bees were swarmin 
as well as the bee-men ; 9 swarms issue 
on the first day of our meeting, and 5 
on the second day. A more pleasant 
and enthusiastic convention I never at- 
tended ; the members seemed to be very 
anxious to promote the science of bee- 
keeping. Texas is a splendid country 
for bees. They winter well, without 
the least protection. I have visited sev- 
eral apiaries, and find that many bees 
are kept in Texas. Mr. Collins, who 
has traveled extensively over the State, 
says that bees do well all over it, and 
that they gather large crops of honey. 
I have visited a number of bee-keep- 
ers’ in different Counties—but all in 
Northern Texas. I find bees in good 
condition. Natural swarming is the 
order here ; they complain of too much 
swarming here. Black bees in box 
hives can be bought from $2 to $3 per 
colony, and in movable frame hives 
from $3.50 to $5. I visited one bee- 
keeper who has 90 colonies in Ameri- 
can and simplicity hives for sale. He 
says he sold 2,000 lbs. of box honey last 
year at 15 cts. per Ib. His bees are 
mostly hybrids; he has them in nice 
condition. Bees do well here on the 
water courses. The soil is very rich 
and productive; weeds grow to per- 
fection, bees gather honey from the 
ratan, a climbing vine which is com- 
mon here in the timber. Of the honey 
producing plants that grow spontane- 
ously on the prairies and water courses, 
the mints of which there are several 
varieties, (called here horse mints), 
stand at the head of the list. They are 
not like the horse mints of the Middle 
and Northern States. The clovers do 
not grow here. I saw melilot clover at 
Judge Andrews’ in Collin Co.; it is 
being tested, and should it do well, will 
be extensively cultivated. 

N. P. ALLEN. 





Wintering Bees in a Wet Cave.—I 
made a cave by digging 4 feet. as deep 
as I could drain (our country being flat) 
and built the rest on the top of the 
ground, which was about 2 or 24 feet, 
and walled with lumber. I put heavy 
timber across the top with a solid brace 
under the center to support it. and 
covered with plank. The entrance was 
6 feet long on the south side, which I 
put down as lowas the bottom of the 
cave-like cellar, with one door in 
each end, and from the outer end of 
this were steps, covered with an in- 
clined door. hen this was arranged, 
with a team I scraped dirt on this untii 
it was 3 or 4 feet thick. It has 2 venti- 
ators, one on each side 60 feet long, 





when the weather was cold,I opened 





mice (one with wire on the end froze 
over for me), these were 4x6 inside, 
made of fencing lumber; one of these 
was over the ditch, and had an escape 
pipe with an elbow to exclude light in 
the top, which was 2x4 inside. I put in 
63 colonies, and 2 nuclei (and 4 for my 
neighbor), being weak ones, and, on 
April 13, took out 59, nearly all in fine 
condition. Ihave since united down 
to 53, which are now all ready for clo- 
ver, but about 8 are rapidly coming up. 
I call a clover swarm, one from % to 
4-5 full of brood, having 12 brood- 
frames of about 96 square inches. 
Those of my neighbor’s came out all 
right. I would like to call attention to 
this fact, that this cellar had water in it 
all the winter. In November, and a 
part of December, I carried in water, 
and then we had a rainy spell that 
nearly thawed the ground; this soaked 
through the top, which was nothing 
but fresh dirt, and dropped through 
all over the hives, standing in great 
drops on them for about 6 weeks. Wa- 
ter about an inch deep stood on the bot- 
tom, and from the time the rain came, 
in February, the water was soaking in 
and running through; several times 
surface water ran in at the ventilators, 
besides the dropping and soaking in at 
the sides. I was alarmed at times to 
see the condition of things, but the bees 
seemed to be all right. I thought the 
combs would mold, more especially 
those that were on the bottom, as the 
water often touched the hives from the 
bottom; but there were not a dozen 
moldy combs in all. Iobserved closely, 
and the mercury was never below 38°, 
nor higher than 45°, during the whole 
time standing at 40°, when the water 
was pouring through, and the bees were 
so quiet that you could not hear a stir 
among them. That encouraged me, as 
I thought they were all right when they 
were so quiet. They also wintered on 
fall honey, mostly smart-weed, and con- 
sumed very little. My bees are Ital- 
ians. BARTLETT Z. SMITH. 
Tuscola, Ill., May 29, 1881. 





An Early Swarm.—I had a very large 
swarm to-day ; I do not think it can be 
beaten north of the 40th parallel. The 
losses in bees have been very heavy in 
this county, and those left are weak. 
All are black bees but mine. My bees 
are very strong, and some are working 
in the boxes. They were wintered on 
the summer stands. 

L. A. LOWMASTER. 

Belle Vernon, O., May 29, 1881. 


_<_—- + + 


Gg The next meeting of the Cort- 
land Union Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
will be held at Cortland, N. Y., Tues- 
day, August 8, 1881. 

C. M. BEAN, Sec. 





Honey and Beeswax Market. 
BUYERS’ QUOTATIONS. 





CHICAGO. 


HONEY-The market is plentifully supplied with 
honey. and sales are slow at weak, — prices. Quo- 
table at 15@18c. for strictly choice white comb in! 
and 2 Ib.boxes; at 10@12c. for common dark-colored 
and broken lots. Extracted, 74@9}éc. 

BEESW AX.—Choice yellow, 20@23c; dark, 15@17. 


NEW YORK. 


HONEY.—Best white comb honey, small neat 
octane. M@lic.; dark 11@12 ; large boxes 2c. less.— 

hite extracted, 9@l0c.; dark, 7@8c. 

BEESW AX.—Prime quality, 20@25c. 


CINCINNATL 

HONEY.—The market for extracted clover honey 
is good, at 8@10c. Comb honey is of slow sale at léc. 
for the best. 

BEESW AX—18@22c. C. F. MUTH. 

SAN FRANCISCO. 

HONE Y—Most of the honey now in market, both 
in first and second hands, bas been either withdrawn 
or placed at a limit above current rates. This action 
is confirmatory of the unfavorable prospects here- 
tofore referred to. We quote white comb, 12@14c.; 
dark to go d, 9@llc. Extracted, choice to extra 
white, 5 eee. dark and candied, 4@5e. 

BEESW AX—21@22c., as to color. 

STEARNS & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 

San Francisco, Cal., May 21, 1881. 


- -_-—-s + + 


Local Convention Directory. 





1881. Time and Place of Meeting. 
Sept.— —National, at Lexington, Ky. 
-—Kentucky State, at Louisville, Ky. 
Oct, 11, 12—Northern Michigan, at Maple Rapids. 
12--Ky. State, in Exposition B'd’g, Louisville,Ky. 
W. Williamson, Sec., Lexington, Ky. 


&@” In order to have this Table complete, Secreta- 
ries are requested to forward full particulars of time 





which turn up about 3 feet, to exclude 


and place of future meetings.—Ep. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


«Single copies of the JOURNAL are 
sent postage paid for 5 cents each. 

ee 

t« Those who may wish to change 
from other editions to the Weekly, can 
do so by paying the difference. 

—_——__"_—_ 8 e @-s oe 

« When changing a postoffice ad- 
dress, mention the old address as well 
as the new one. 

oo 

g The Volume of the BEE JouR- 
NAL .for 1880, bound in stiff paper 
covers, will be sent by mail, for $1.50. 
oo 

«> We have prepared Ribbon Badges 
for bee-keepers, on which are printed a 
large bee in gold. Price 10 cents each, 
or $8.00 per hundred. 
— ° 

t= Notices and advertisements in- 
tended for the Weekly BEE JOURNAL 
must reach this office by Friday of the 
week previous. 

__—_—— 9. o——_——_—__— 

Many Lose Their Beauty from_the 
hair falling or fading. Parker’s Hair 
Balsam supplies’ necessary nourish- 
ment, prevents falling and grayness 
and is an elegant dressing. 22w4 




















Eon 2 
«Constitutions and By-Laws for 
local Associations $2 per 100. The name 
of the Association printed in the blanks 
for 50 cents extra. 





—_—_02@-2.o——__—_—_ 

«= We can supply but a few more of 
the back numbers to new subscribers. 
If any want them, they must be sent for 
soon. 

- - = © @ se —-—____—_ 

«= Instead of sending silver money in 
letters, procure 1, 2 or 3 cent stamps. 
We can use them, and itis safer to send 
such than silver. 

— an 

@ Sample copies of the Weekly 
BEE JOURNAL will be sent free to any 
names that may be sentin. Any one 
intending to get up a club can have 
sample copies sent to the persons they 
desire to interview, by sending the 
names to this office. 








— > oo ____ 

t The date following the name on 
the wrapper label of this paper indicates 
the time to which you have paid. In 
making remittances, always send by 
postal order, registered letter, or by 
draft on Chicagoor New York. Drafts 
on other cities, and local checks, are not 
taken by the banks in this city except 
at a discount of 25c., to pay expense of 
collecting them. 

—————_#e @ 

PREMIUMS.—For a club of 2, weekly 
we will give a copy of ‘‘Bee-Culture ;” 
for a club of 5, weekly, we will givea 
copy of ‘“‘Cook’s Manual,” bound in 
cloth ; for a club of 6, we give a copy of 
the JOURNAL fora year free. Do not 
forget that it will pay to devote a few 
hours to the BEE JOURNAL. 

_ ———__—_- 2 <> +o a 
t= At the Chicago meeting of the Na- 
tional Society we were requested to get 
photographs of the leading apiarists, to 
sell to those who wanted them. We can 
now supply the following at 25 cents 
each : zierzon, the Baron of Ber- 
lepsch, and Langstroth. The likeness 
of Mr. Langstroth we have copied, is one 
furnished by his daughter, who says, 
‘** itis the only one ever taken when he 
was in good health and spirits.” We 
are glad to be able to secure one of such 
a satisfactory nature. 


— —_ > <a +o 











t It would save us much trouble, if 
all would be particular to give their P.O. 
address and name, when writing to 
this office. We have several letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no 
name. Many others having no Post- 
office, County or State. Also, if you 
live near one postoffice and get your 
mai: at another, be sure to give the ad- 
dress we have on our list. 

—_—_— > >> <i <o 

An Old Lady writes us: “I am 65 
years old and was feeble and nervous 
all the time, when I bought a bottle of 
Parker’s Ginger Tonic. I have useda 
little more than one bottle and feel as 
at 30, and am sure that hundreds need 
just such medicine.” See advertise- 
ment. 22w4 











FORS!. 


Wishing to introduc* our books and show the'r s‘ze, stvle of bindinz, ete, we have decided to 


make the GRA 


NDEST AND MOST LIBERAL OFFER OF THE CENTURY, fora short tiwe. 


B2-We will send the ten books described below, by mail, post-paid to any address, on receipt of $1. 


and for prenty Ene cents extra, sent at the same time 
FAR 


will include one year’s subscription to 


AND FIRESIDE, the leading agricultural and home journal of the world. 
PARTICULAR NOTICE.—We rescrve the right *o withdraw this Dollar Offer st any time, 
thereiore subscribe at once if youu want these TEN BOOKS FOR ONE DOLLAR, and tell all your friends 


we have made the grandest offer of the century. 


FOR 25 CENTS, A COPY OF ANY BOOK IN THIS LIST WILL BE SENT BY MAIL, POST-PAID. 
Orders taken now, and books mailed as soon as published. One will be issued every two weeks. 


LIFE and ADVENTURES of ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
This well-known book may be ranked asthe most 
popular standard juvenile book ever printed. 
Our edition is complete, and contains the wonder- 
ful adventures -of a cast-away upon a desert 
island. Gomplete in one vol. Fully illustrated. 

THE PILGRIMS PROGRESS 
From this world to that which is tocome. This re- 
markable book, as every one knows, was written 
under the similitude of a dream, by John 
ey the most popular religious writer in the 
English language; and perhaps more copies have 
been sold than any other book except the Bible. 
Our edition is complete and unabridged, with ap- 
Bitiven illustrations. 

GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. 

This book tells of the supposed travels and surpris- 
ing adventures of Lemuel Gulliver into several 
remote regions of the world, where he met with a 
race of people no larger than your hand. Also 
his wonder —\ ainong giants. Complete 
in one volume. Finely illustrated. 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Illustrated with numerous wood engravings, de- 
scriptive of thuse many strange and singular 
stories which the legend says the Sultaness of 
Persia related to the Sultan night after night, in 
order to prolong her life, and thus finally won his 
affections and delivered the many virgins, who 
but for her would have been sacrificed to his 
unjust resentment. 

SAVED AT LAST FROM AMONG THE MORMONS. 
Every man and woman in the land shoud read 
this story which is founded upon facts, and gives 
an insight into the low estate of woman under 
the Mormon ruie. 

BREAD AND CHEESE AND KISSES. 

By B.L. Farjeon. A very popular Christmas story 
after the styie of Dickens; abounds in excellent 
and novel features; is chiefly remarkable for its 
adwirabie picture of country life, giving the 
history of a — happy and contented yours 

t or the 


couple who thought no tot in life too lowly 
pure enjoyment of Bread and Cheese and 
Compiete in one volume, with illustrations. 

The usual price of these books bound in cloth is $1 





paper or thin card board, and send them by mail and prepay the postage, 


JOHN PLOUGHMAN’S PICTURES; 

Or, More of his Plain Talk for Plain People, by Rev. 
Chas. H. Spurgeon. This book is exceedingly 
humerous and instructive, using the simplest 
form of words and very plain speech. To smite 
evil, and especially the monster evil of drink, has 
been the author’s earnest endeavor. The humor 
and homely wisdom of this book should carry it 
into every household. Complete in one volume— 
containing a great number of pictures. 

NEW FARM AND FIRESIDE COOK BOOK. 
BEST COOK BOOK EVER PUBLISHED. Contains 
about 1,000 Recipes, It is just the book that ever 
wife and housekeeper needs. It tells how to coo 
all kinds of bread, cakes and meats; it tells how 
to make all kinds of soup; it gives recipes for cook- 
ing fish, oysters, poultry and game; it tells how to 
select the best poultry, fish, meats, etc.; it gives 


Books for Bee-Keepers.4 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 
bd 974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL 


Cook’s Manual of the Aplary.—Entirely re- 
written, greatly enlarged and elegantly illustrated, 
and is fully up with the times on every conceivable 
subject that interests the apiarist. It is not only in- 
structive, but intensely interesting and thorough! 

practical. The book isa ny | production, an 

one that no bee-keeper, however limited his means, 
ean afford todo without. Cloth, #1.25 ; paper, 1. 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L. C. Roo 
The author has treated the subject of bee-keeping 
in a manner that cannot fail to interest all. 
is plain and forcible, making all its readers sensible 
that the author is master of the subject.—_®1.50. 
Novice’s A BC of Bee-Culture, by A. 1. Root. 
This embraces “everything pertaining to the care of 
the honey-bee,” and is valuable to beginners and 
those more advanced. Cloth, $1.25; paper, $1.00. 
King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, oy A.J 
King.—This edition is revised and brought down to 
the present time. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 75c. 
Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee 
This is a standard scientific work. Price, $2.00. 
Blessed Bees, by John Allen.—A romance of 
bee-keeping, full of practical information and con- 
tagious enthusiasm. Cloth, $1.00, 


Bee-Culture; or Successful Management 
of the Apiary, by Thomas G. Newman.—This 
pamphlet embraces the following subjects : The Lo- 
cation of the Apiary—Honey Plants—Queen Rearing 
—Feeding—Swarming—Dividing—Transferring- Ital- 
ianizing—lIntroducing Queens— Extracting jeting 
and Handling Bees—The Newest Method of ‘er 

ni 





the best methods of preparing sauces and salads 
and all kinds of vegetables for the table; and tells 
the housekeeper all she needs to know about bread, 
biscuits, rolls, 
cookies, tea, coflee, chocolate, home-made candies, 
antidote for poison, cooking for the sick, and many 
other uselul things. 


AESOP’S FABLES. 
The F ables of Zsopus, an apt representative of the 
great social and intellectual movement of the age 
which he adorned. Born a slave, he forced his 
way by his niother-wit into the courts of princes. 
He knew that to be tolerated in courts he must 
speak to please, and he gave lessons both to prince 
and people by recitals of fables, which were very 
popular in Athens during the most brilliant 
period of its senpny beg ;. and he who had not 
ZEsop’s Fables at his finger’s ends was looked 
upon as an illiterate dunce by Athenian gen- 
tlemen. Inone vol. Very profusely illustrated. 


NOBLE DEEDS OF MEN AND WOMEN. 
A history and description of noble deeds, present- 
ing correct and beautiful models of noble life to 
awaken the impulse to imitate what we admire. 
By the recorded actions of the great and good we 
regulate our own course, and steer, star-guided, 
over life’s trackless ocean. 


.00 to $3.00 each. We ay 9 to bind them in heavy 
or 25 centseach. They com- 


prise a wide range and striking diversity of the most brilliant and pleasing productions of the most noted 


and popular au 


be suited. We propose to call it the Farm ano F. 


ors, and include books of travels, adventures, fiction and humor, so that all tastes will 


IRESIDE LIBRARY, and apy one obtaining these ten 


books will possess a library of ten of the most popular books ever published. We have not room to give a 
full description of each book, but all will be delighted who obtain these noted books at so low a price. 


THE BOOKS will be the latest and most complete editions, and will contain many illustrations, 


one alone requiring thirty-nine pictures to complete i 


t. 


THE PAGES are about 544 by 8 inches—the most convenient size for reading and preservation. 


THE TYPE is Minion, easy on the eyes. TH 


E PAPER is heavy and of a beautiful white color. 


THE FIRST BOOK, Robinson Crusoe, was ready about April ist. One of the others will follow 
every two weeks and be mailed to subscribers as soon as published. 

RELIABLE.— Messrs. Rowell & Co., publishers of the American Newspaper Directory, writing 
of the publishers of FakM AND FIRESIDE, say, “ they are accredited by the Mercantile Agencies with a 
capital of a Million dollars, and are too well known and too much respected to make it worth while to 
make any statements which are not true.” Therefore all are sure to get the above books if careful 


to direct letters correctly. 


MONEY SHOULD BE SENT by Post Office Money Order or Registered Letter, addressed to 


Publishers of FARM AND FIRESIDE, Springfield, Ohio. 





Florida Land--640 Acres, 


«@ CHEAP FOR CASH. 2 


DESCRIPTION,—Sec. 4, township 7, south range 7 
west, Franklin county,F lorida, situated about 0 miles 
south of the Georgia line, 25 miles west of the city of 
Tallahasse, the capital of the State, and about 2 
miles northeast of the city of Apalachicola, a sea- 
port on the Gulf of Mexico, and within 2 sections (5 
and 6) of the Apalachicola river ; the soil is a rich, 
sandy loum, covered with timber. 

It was conveyed on Dec. 3ist, 1875, by Col. Alexan- 
der McDonald, who owned 6 sections, including the 
above, to J. M. Murphy, for $3,200, and on Sept. 5th, 
1877, by him conveyed to the undersigned for $3,000. 
The title is perfect, and it is unincumbered, as shown 

an abstract from the Kecords of the county, duly 
attested by the County Clerk ; the taxes are all paid 


and the receipts are in my session. 

I will sell the above at a bargain for cash, or trade 
for asmall farm, or other desirable property. An of- 
fer for it is respectfully solicited. Address, 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 











UB new Illustrated Plantand 
Seed Cataiogue of 80 ,con- 
ing descriptions and Prices of 
varieties of 


and a Colored Plate of Ww 
DOUBLE WHITE BOUVARDIA 
will be mailed upon the receipt of a 

gu first quality. 
Liberal offers to getters v of clubs. 
Wholesale 4 Retail. ANZ & 
NEUNER, Loulsville, K» 





VOLUME FOR i880, 


American Bee Bournal, 


Bound in stiff paper covers. A few copies for sale at 
$1.00, postpaid to any address. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 





Wire Nails. 


There being considerable demand for wire nails, I 
have concluded to carry a stock of them, and can fil! 
orders for any quantity promptly. For nailing Sec- 
tions, Cases, Frames, Racks, Crates, &c., they have 
become quite popular. 

The entire length of the nail being the same thick- 
ness, they never loosen as ordinary iron nails will, 
and are not as liable to bend or break. 

From the assortment of lengths given in the table 
below, any kind of nailing may be done with these 
nails, even to making large boxes. 


ecccccosecs Se. 
25e. 


o “ 
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1 “ » a « 
1% “ ie : 
i « “ aig « : 
3 . 5 
2 . ™—- Bi © som l4e. 

If wanted by mail add 18 cents per lb. for postage. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
072 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 









- ee 
Is a 32-page, ewer | eee Monthly Magazine 
devot oO 
POULTRY, PIGEONS AND PET STOCE. 

It has the } c of practical breeders as editors 
of any journal of its classin Americ , and is 

THE FINEST POULTRY JOURNAL DY 
Volume 12 sagas simen Dopy, Iceni 

1.00 year. men ry. cen 
eee C.J. WARD, Edi 
182 CLARE ST., - 





914 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 








uddings, pies, custards, creams, | 


ing Honey for Market, etc. It is published in 
ish and German. Price for either edition, 4 
cents, postpaid, or $3.00 per dozen. 


Food Adulteration ; What we eat and should 
not eat. This book should be in every family, where 
it ought to create a sentiment against the adultera- 
tion of food products, and demand a law to protect 
consumers against the many health-destroying adul- 
terations offered as food. pages. Paper, 


The Dzierzon Theory ;—presents the funda- 
mental! principles of bee-culture, and furnishes a 
condensed statement of the facts and arguments by 
which they are demonstrated. Price, 15 cents. 


Honey, as Food and Medicine, by Thomas G. 
Newman.—This is a pono of 24 pages, discoursing 
upon the Ancient History of Bees and Honey ; the 
nature, quality, sources,and preparation of Honey 
for the Market ; Honey as an article of food, giving 
recipes for making Honey Cakes, Cookies, Pudd 
Foam, Wines, &c.; and Honey as Medicine, follow 
by many useful Recipes. It is intended for 
ers, and should be scattered by thousands all over 
the country, and thus assist in creating a demand for 
honey. Published in English and German. ce 
for either edition, 6c.; per dozen, 5O0c. 


Wintering Bees.—This pamphiet contains all 
the Prize Essays on this important subject that were 
read before the Centennial Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion. The Prize—#25 in gold—was awarded to Prof. 
Cook’s Essay, which is given in full. Price, 1O06¢. 

The Hive I Use—Being a description of the hive 
used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, Se. 

Extracted Honey ; Harvesting, Handi 
and Marketing.—A 24-page pamphiet, by Ch. 
C. P. Dadant, Hamilton, Lil. This givesin detail the 
methods and management adopted in their apiary. 
It contains many useful hints.—Pricel Se. 

Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. F. 
Muth; 32 pages. It gives Mr. Muth’s views on the 
management of bees, Price, 10c. 

Kendall's Horse Book—No book can be more 
useful to horse owners. It has 35 engravings, illus- 
trating positions of sick hoses, and treats all diseases 
in a plain and comprehensive manner. It has a large 
number of good recipes, a table of doses, and much 
other valuable horse information. Paper, 2Sc. 

Chicken Cholera, by A.J. Hill,—A treatise on its 
cause, Symptoms and cure. Price, 5c. 

Ropp’s Easy Calculator.—These are hand 
tables for all kinds of merchandise and interest. It 
is really a lightning calculator, nicely bound, with 
slate and pocket for papers. In cloth, $1.00; Mo- 
rocco, $1.50. Cheap edition, without slate, 50ce. 


The Crowning Culmination ! A $5 Book for $9501! 
MOORE'S UNIVERSAL ASSISTANT, 
_ end Complete Mechanic, 


= 
i Lon Edition, contains over 


‘ tag Le Facts, Caicula- 
tions, sses, ‘I'rade Secrets, Legal 
Items, Business Forms, etc., of vast utility to every 
echanic, Farmer, and Business Man. Gives 200,000 items 
or Gas, Steam, Civil and Mining Engin Machinists, 
Millers, Blacksmiths, Founders, Miners, Metall 
Amegers, Fiumber., Gas_ and Steam Fitters, Bronzera, 
Gilder «. Met:lLand Wood Weorkersot every ki 








fanuf'r's and Mechanics, 500 EXGnAVINGS of Mil 

in achinery, ‘iool 
I Ho Plans of Mills, Roofs, 
nd of Wheels, 
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Work, Mechanical ments, 

ridges, ctce. Arran nt a 

Vulleys, Drums Sa’ 

& Drilling Tools, Fiour, Oatm 
Cotton, Woollen & Fulling Mill 

Marble, Threshing & Rolling M ¥ 

Presses, &c. Strengti of ‘’ceth, Shafting, Be 

po Lathe Gearing, Screw Cutting, Finish 
uilding. Repairing and Operating, Settin 
ventrics, Link & Valve Motion, Steam I 
Boiler Covering, Scale ventives, 

as & Water Werke Hig 

of Strea: ete, On Blast Furnaces, Iron 

i Exploring for 


Vi 13 
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do., 


armers, 
Writers for the Press, 
potions, Physicians, Druggists. etc. 0 
ftems, do. for Painters, Varnishers, 
etc. 500 do. for Watchmakers 
Hunters, ‘rappers, ‘Ts 
Navigation, ‘leiegraphy, 
etc., in detail. Strength of Mater 
Fuel Values, Specific Gravities, F 
water—a Car Load, Stow: in Ships, 
Water, Wind, Shrinkage o’ ings, etc, 
af : ona a Dertiiiners Tull details, 
um 

Food vos, Care of Bt Remedies 
tor do., to increase Crops, Poisons, Training Horses, 
Steam Power on Farms, LiguTnine C. for 
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isterns, Boilers, Logs, L 8, Scan 

| Business Forms, all kinds, Special Laws of 

ritories and Provinces (in the U. 8. and Canada), relating 
to the Coll. of ixemptions from Forced i 
| Mechanics’ Lien, the Jurisdiction of Courts, Sale of 
— Rights of Married Women, Interest and Usury 


‘Limitation of Actions, ete. 
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RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


A line will contain about eight words ; fourteen 
lines will occupy one inch of space. 


One to three weeks, each insertion, se cts. per line. 


Four ‘or more* 8 

Kight, “ “ 15“ “ 
Thirteen oo « “ iz“ “ 
Twenty-six “ “ “ “ lo“ “ 
Fifty-two a» = “ s “ 


Special Notices, 50 cents per line. 


Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration 
of the contract, will be charged the full rate for the 
time the advertisement is inserted. 

Tr jient Adverti payable in advance,— 
Yearly Contracts payable pod in advance. 

THE AMERICAN BEE poses, is the oldest Bee 
Paper in America, and a large circulation in 
every State, Territory and Provines, among "17 
mechanics, professional and business men, and is, 
therefore the best advertising medium for reliable 
dealers. Cases of real imposition will be exposed. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street., Chicago, Ill. 
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J ANTED-—You to send for our Circular and 

Price list of American-Itallans, Address, 
OS. M. BROOKS & “9 

13w6m Columbus, Ind. 





CYPRIAN QUEENS, 
HOLY LAND QUEENS, 
ITALIAN QUEENS, 


NOW READY. 


Send for special circular of these valuable bees 
betore purchasing elsewhere. 


CHAS. H. LAKE, 


. Sunny Side” Apiary, Baltimore, Md. 


HENRY ALLEY, 


Wenham, Essex County, Mass. 


RACES OF BEES. 


italian, Holy Land, Cyprian and Hungarian 


23m3t 


Read what my Customers say: 


Please send me three queens ; I do not like those 
little queens sent me by other aealers. euese you 
send me are a real “aac, to ny apiary 

DuQuoin, LIL. 1881 be “aah ARMs. 

I have one queen from H. Alley, nonin > would not 
tempt me to sell, and she cost me only $1. 

Austin, Minn., May 6, 1881. > * T1C KNOR. 
From American Bee Journal of May 25, 1881 : 
bees are all seatene, and wintered without loss on 
summer stands AMANDA PARSONS. 

I furnished this lady all the queens she has. 

The queens you sent me are the very best I ever 
bought, and their worker progeny Ge nicest I ever 

. WALLACE. 

“Teces, Ohio, Aug. 10, 1880, 

l have the finest swarms that can be found any- 
where, irom the queens you sent me this summer. 

Cobleskill, N. Y., Sept. 23, 1880. ANWIE. 

Your queens are very well thought of here ; one of 
my neighbors has one that he semeres he would not 
sell for $150. GEO. D. ELDERKIN. 

Chicago, Lil., Sept. 27, 1880. 

Queen received in ao shape, and as lively asa 
cricket. she is the prettiest queen I ever bought of 
any dealer : in fact she is as = —s as | ever 
saw H. GRAVES. 

Duncan, Il, Sept. 25, 1880. 

Send for 20th circular and price list of Apiarian 
Supplies. Warranted ‘Queen ns of any race, $1 each ; 
Choice Queens, $1.50 ; ‘Tested, $2 each—all by mail. 
safe arrival guaranteed. Bees by the pound, and 


The aaa Guide: 


MANUAL OF THE APIARY, 
By A. J. COOK, 


Professor of Entomology in the Michigan State Agri- 
cultural College. 


286 Pages; 112 Fine Illustrations. 


PRICE—Bound in cloth, $1.25; in paper cover, 
$1.00, by mail prepaid. For sale by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, Chicago, II. 





BE SURE TO 


SEND FOR A SAMPLE 


of our superior “ One-Piece” Section Boxes before 
purchasing elsewhere—you will be convinced of their 
excellence. Our 8-page Circular and Price List of 
italian and Holy Lund Bees and Queens, and all sup- 
plies for the Apiary, free toall. “One-Piece” Sec- 
tions and Queens specialties. 


RIEGEL & DRUM, 
Adelphi, Ross Co., Ohio. 


Read What They Say! 


The only swarm of bees alive in this township, 
— a queen I bought of 1s pe are 
LLEN. 


22w3t 








liv. 
_ Ind., April 16, 1881. 


Of the 31 dollar queens bg of you last 
gasece, only one proved impurely ferti ized. 
They have wintered tinely, while three-fourths 
of the bees in this section are dead. 
L. DENSMORE. 
Livonia Station, N. Y., April 11, 1881. 


Could give scores of letters in praise of 


Our Strains of Italians, 


like the above. If you want bees that are hardy 
enough to 


SURVIVE OUR COLDEST WINTERS, 
and that will pile 4 the box honey, give usa trial 
order. Can furnis 
DOLLAR QUEENS, 

WARRANTED QUEENS, 
TESTED QUEENS and 
IMPORTED QUEENS, 
Bees by the Pound, 


NUCLEI AND FULL COLONIES. 


Before ordering goods, send us a list of articles 
you wish to purchase, and get our price for the 
same. 


OUR 40-PAGE CATALOGUE 
of Apiarian Supplies, free to all. Address, 


H. A. BURCH & CO., 


18wtf South Haven, Mich. 














Given’s Foundation Press, 


The latest improvement in Foundation. Our thin 
und common Foundation is not surpassed. The only 
invention to make Foundation in the wired frame. 
All Presses warranted to give satisfaction, Send for 
Catalogue and Samples. 

lwly D. 8. GIVEN, Hoopeston, m. 


6S ENGRAVINGS. 


The Horse 


BY B. J. KENDALL, M. D. 





the sy yenptome 3 ; Cause and treatment of euch, a table 
giving all Land meme drugs used for the horse, with 
the ener? ose, effects and antidote when a poi- 
son ; atable with an engraving of the horse’s teeth 
at different ages, with rules for telling the age of the 

orse ; a valuable collection of recipes, and much 
valuable information, 

rice 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
914 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Section Boxes. 


I have now every facility for making good, cheap 
sections, both nailed and dovetailed (having bought 
an interest in the planing-mill here), and will make 
any size from 44x44 to 6x6, at $5 per 1,000. Good 
material and good work. Dunham and Var Deusen 
Foundation, Italian and Cyprian Queens, etc. 


J. V. CALDWELL, 


Cambridge, Henry Co., Il. 


BARNES’ PATENT 
er: ys Machinery 


CIRCULAR and 
Y). 
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SCROLL SAWS 


mond, bonne eRe Saws for gen- 
1 hea light 


keeper to send for our 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


Ww. F. & JOHN BARNE 


page 





b 
Nuclei hives for sale in Langstroth frames. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, and | 





300 COLONIES 


of Pure Italian Bees, in good condition, in 10 frame 


Langstroth hives. Orders f 


ITALIAN QUEENS, 


Nuclei and Full Golonies, 


are now being booked and will be filled in rotation 
as received, at the following prices: 






Tested Queens, i iviestsccadcsesacnescad 2 50 

per half-dozen........... 13 50 

1 frame Nucleus, with Tested Queen.. 5 00 
a5 

3 “ . « +4 

“ “ “ 3 50 

Ful Colonies, each.. 2 00 

in lots 0 , eac’ -10 00 

= ben 10, each . . 900 


I will use all possible care in preparing the above 
for shipment, but cannot guarantee safe arrival, ex- 
cept on queens any distance less than 1,000 miles. 


100 COLONIES 
BLACK AND HYBRID BEES, 


In Langstroth hives, in quantities of not less than 5 
colonies at 88.00 each, which I will ship direct 
from the South, at any time. 


Also, 200 Colonies of Native Bees, 


in Box Hives, delivered on Mississippi River Steam- 
pry any time after April 15th, in lots of 10 or more, 
ac 


“- The Colonies of Hybrids and Natives are ver 
strong in bees reared this spring, and combs well 
filled with brood. They can be transferred or divided 
by May ist, and increased in time for white clover 
and basswood surplus. 

ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
972 West Madison 8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 


FLAT-BOTTOM COMB FOUNDATION, 


[Tener high side-walls, 4 to 16 square feet to 
the pound. Circular and samples free. 
J. VAN ny NS, 
dle Manufacturers, 
Sprout deed Mont. Co., N. ¥ 
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ITALIAN QUEENS, Full Colonies, Nuclei 
and Bee Hives specialties. Our new Illustrated 
Catalogue of Bees, Supplies, Fine Poultry, Small 
Fruits, &c., Free. 2 send for it and save money. 
J.T. SCOTT & BRKO., C Crawfish Springs, Ga. swatex 


Hill’s Archimedean Lawn Mower Co, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 





Manufacturers of the 


NEW ARCHIMEDEAN 
and CHARTER 0AK 


LAWN MOWERS. § 


These Mowers have become celebrated throughout 
the world, where lawns are cultivated, as being the 
most perfect and desirable Lawn Mowers ever made. 
They stand at the head of the list of Lawn Mowers 
in the United States and Europe. They contain all 
the improvements that experience in their manufac- 
ture can suggest; are beautifully finished, thor- 
oughly made, and do splendid work on every variety 
of lawn. 


Hand Mower Sizes, from 8 to 18 inches; Pony and 


Horse Sizes, 24, 28 and 32inches. Send for Circulars. 


SOLD BY OUR AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 


2zwzt 


GOLD ‘MEDAL AWARDED 
the Author. A new and great 
Medical Work, warranted the 
best and cheapest, indispensa- 
ble to every man, entitled “The 
Science of Life, or Self-Preser- 
vation ;” bound in finest Freneh 
muslin, embossed, full gilt, 300 
pp., contains beautiful steel en- 
gravings,125 ) prescriptions, rece 
only $1. —~ sent by mail; illus- 





Fs trated mple, 6 cents ; send 
TNOW THYSELE now, Address Peabody Medi- 
| * cal institute or Dr. W. E . PAR- 
| KER, No. 4 Bulfinch st., Boston. 22wiy 


EMERSON BINDERS. 





t@ Binders for the Weekly Bee Journal, 
of 1881, cloth and paper, postpaid, 85 cents. 


We can furnish Emerson’s Binders, gilt lettered on 
the back, for AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for 1880, 
at the following prices, postage paid : 


Cloth and paper, each 
ERGRMEP GRE GIGURs 0 o cccccocccccccccccccccoecs 


@” We can also Sunt the Binder for any Paper 
or Magazine desired 
rTHomas G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, Chicago, Il. 





Furnisht stenenne, profitable emplo ay 








Rockford, Winnebago Co., Ill. 


THE ORIGINAL 


Patented Jan. 9, 1878, and May, 1879; Re-issued 
July 9, 1878. 


If you buy a Bingham 
Smoker, or a Bingham & 
Hetherington HoneyKnife 
you are sure of the best 
and cheapest, and not lia- 
ble to prosecution for their 
use and sale. The largest 
bee-keepers use them ex- 
clusively. Twenty thou- 
sand in use—not one ever 
returned, ur letter of com- 
ne received. Our orig- 

nal patent Smokers and 
Honey Knives were the 
only ones on exhibition at 
the last National Bee- 
Keepers’ Convention, 1&0. 
Cime sifts the wheat from 
the chaff. Pretensions are 
short-lived. 

The Large and Extra 
Standard have extra wide 
shields to prevent burn- 
ing the fingers and bel- 
lows. A real improve- 
ment. 

Send postal card for tes- 
timonials. 


Bingham & Hetherington Honey Knife...2 
Large Bingham Smoker 
Extra Standard Bingham Smoker 24 
Plain Standard Bingham Smoker 1 oo 
Little Wonder Bingham Smoker 75 

If to besent by mail, or singiy by express, add 25c. 
each, to prepay postage or express charges. 

To sell again, apply for dozen or half- dozen rates. 

Address, 

BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 


ABRONIA. MIC H. 








1 4 


2 in., $1 00 
2%“ 








$250.00 in U. S. Bonds, 


Offered as a Premium for Subscribers to the Mil- 
waukee Monthly Magazine at $1.00 a year. 
Sample copy, 10 cents ; 1 cent for Circular. 


Milwaukee Monthly Magazine Co., 
owe composed of ladies.) Milwaukee, Wis. 


Rev. A. SALISBURY, 


Camargo, Douglas County, Ill. 


Warranted 7 Queene, | 131.00 ; Tested Italian 
Queens, prian aeons. $2.00 ; 

foe 7 - ay ueens, 
Nucleus, Italians, $4.00 ; 1 fra 
cleus, Cyprians, $5.00; Colony of Ital- 
ians, 8 frames, $8.00 ; Colony of Cyp- 
~ rians, 8 frames, $10.00. Wax worked 
Sil0c. perlb. Pure Comb Foundation, 
on Dunham Machine, 25 lbs. as 

wily 








35c. per lb. ("Send for Circular. 


PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 

- Ginger, Buchu, Mandrake, Stillingia and} 
P many other of the best medicines known are com- a] 
pbined so skillfully in PARKER GINGER Tonic as¢ 
pto make it the greatest Bl-od Purifier andthe 4 

> Best Health and Strength Restorer ever used. 4 
It cures Dy t Neuralgia, } 
}Sleeplessness, : and all pe of the Stomach, 4 
PBowels, Lungs, Liver, Kidneys, Urinary ali 
Pand all Female Complaints. 
» If you are wasting away with Consumption ord 
patty disease, use the Tonic to-day. Nomatter what¢ 
Pyour symptoms may be, it will surely help you. 
t Remember! This Tonic cures drunkenness, 
Fis the Best Family Medicine ever made, entirely 4 
Pdifferent trom Bitters, Ginger Preparations and 
Pother Tonics, and combines the best curative prop-] 
bertiesof all. Buy a soc. bottle of your druggist 4 
bNone genzine without our signature on outsides 
wrapper. Hiscox & Co., Chemists. New York.$ 


_PARKER’S HAT HATR E BALSAM The best and most eco- 


_Bomical Hair nical Hair Dressing 


THE CANADIAN FARMER 


* THE ONLY 


Agricultural Weekly 


PUBLISHED IN THE 


DOMINION OF CANADA. 


This practical journal is now in its Third Year, 
and meeting with immense success. The low price 
of its subscription ($1.00 per year) in its new and im- 
proved form (16 pages 1344x1044, folded and pasted) 
makes it very | popes. Its editors are all practical 
men. It is the Best Advertising Medium in 
Canada. Sample copies sent free to any address. 

liw26tx N. B. COLCOCK, Welland, Ont. 

AILEY’S SWARM-CATCHER is a deci- 

ded success. Prices rae Send for circu- 
lars and testimonies Add 

iw Bt J. AILEY, Box 408, Ripon, Wis. 
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THE Headquarters in the South 


for ITALIAN and CYPRIAN BEES and 
SU EET? FOUNDATION and APIARIAN 

PPLIES. If you want Early Queens, from 
stock selected for their most desirable qualities, or 
want Imported Queens,Dunham Foundation in large 
or small quantities, or Apiarian supplies of any kind 
at moderate prices, send for my new Ilustrated 
Price List. Pure Beeswax worked on shares and 








Local Printing House, Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Agents 


bought for cash. Address. 
omét Dr. J.P. H. “RROWN, Augusta, Ga, 








